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Abraham  Liucplu's  First  aiid 
Duly  Visit  to  Massachusetts. 

Senator  Evarts  Falling  Be- 
low the  Standard. 

Or<l  in  tfelialf  of  Mr. 
W.  PiUtflMiry. 


To  *h«  Editor  of  the  Herald;  Carl  Schurz' 
on  Abraham  Lincoln  tW»  week 
||^^,l>rougl»t  tp  "my    wind    the  re- 
membrance   of    the    only    visit  Mr. 
Lincoln  ever  .nia.de  to  Massachusetts.  It 
was  in  tbe  summer  of  1 848.  Mr.  Lincoln  took 
Ills  seat  in  Congress  in  Deoemher,  I6f7.  He 
served  hut  one  term  in  that  body,  ana  it  was 
,  bis  sole  experience  in  Washington  life  beforo 
he  came  Into  the  presidency,  i  Lincoln  was  e| 
Whig,  and  tbe  Whigs  seldom  chose  more  than  l 
0»e  member  of  the  House  "from  the  state  of  j 
;  Illinois.  He  lived  In  its  single  sure  Whig  dis«  r 
;  trlet,  hut  he  lived  there  with  three  or  four; 
pother  able  wen.  and  the?  too*  turns  in  repve-j 
Anting  U.   CoL  Harden,  wno  waa_killed_at 
the  battle  of  Buena  Vista,  bad  the  urst 
chance.   CoL  Baker,  who  afterward  Tell  a 
!  Bali's  Uluff,  in  the  war  pf  the  rebellion,  had 
;  the  second,  and  then  came  Mr.  Lincoln's  turn. 
'  ^Jth  another  man  (Judge  Stej  hen  T.  Logan) 
suU  waiting.  Mr.  Lincoln  retired  in  his  favor, 
but  Judge  Logan  never  gained  tbe  prize,? 
being  defeated   by    a    Pewocrat—it  wasj 
!  said,  because  Mr.    Lincoln's  course  had] 
fu  strongly  tended  to  the  support  of  anti-j 
slavery  doctrines,  which  found  opponents ! 
enpugh  among  the  Whigs  of  the  district  to 
revolutionize  it.  Mr.  Lincoln  bad  not  time  to 
do  much  in  Congress,  but  he  established  the 
Imputation  of  a  good  stump  speaker  in  that 
body.   Massachusetts,  on  account  of  the  great 
defection  pf  Whigs  to  the  Free  boilers,  and 
Daniel  Webster's  sudden  and  damaging  alti- 
tude toward  Gen.  Taylor's  nomination  to  the 
presidency,  began  to  be  considered  rather 
aoubtful  ground  for  the  Whigs.  The  national 
committee  sent  Mr.  Lincoln  to  tbe  state, 
after      Congress     had     adjourned,  to 
make      some      speeches.       Our  peo- 
ple   knew  very   little    about   him  then, 
j  Uved  in  the  shire  town  of  Norfolk  county, 
and  was  secretary  of :  a  Whig  club  then.  One 
of  the  county  courts  was  in  session,  and  it  was 
determined  to  have  a  meeting  in  tae  day  lime 
before  it  adjourned.   I  was  c»  m  issioned  to 
»!0  to  Boston  to  engage  tbe  sp  aKiir.    1  went 
at  once  to  se  my  friend,  Col,  Schouler  or  the 
Boston  Atlas.  '  He  told  me  that  a  new  man 
had  just  come  into  the  state  irom  Washing- 
ton, who,  he  thouKbt,  would  at.swer  our  pur- 
pose  exactly,  and  said  he  would  g<p  him  lor 
pie  if  possible. 

'  Tl**t  »!«>«  Was  Abraham' &  ncoln. 
When  the  day  for  the  meeting  came,  I  went  to 
the  Tremont  House  and  found  Mr.  Lincoln 
there.  1  remember  well  how  tali,  awkward 
and  ungainly  he  was  in  appearKnce.  I  remem- 
ber how  reticent  he  was,  too,  but  I  attrimted 


^hi^omvou  n  youth,  lor  1  was  only  just  past 
11  years  of  age.   ilo  was  as  sober  a  man  in 

nart  or  the  journey,   lie  seenud  uneasy  and 
o*l  of  wSl '  with   his  sur.oundlnm, 
as  it  were!    I  should  say   that  the  at- 
uiosDhere  or  Boston  was  not  congenial  to  nun. 
Te  fookhmi  to  one  of  the  most  e^nthoaiei 
in  tne  town,  and  here  he  seemed  still  less,  ir 
dmKS  at  home.  The  thing  began  to  look 
rather  blue  for  us.  W  hen  we  went  over  to  the 
hall  U  w«  not  much  better.    1  was  a  s^all 
ha  |.  and  it  wa.s  only  about  half  full;  for  Mr. 
Lincoln  had  not  spoken  in  Boston  yet,  and 
there    wa»   nothinjr ,  in  ,  his    name  par- 
ticularly    to     attract      But     at  last 
he  rose  to  speak,  and   almost  instantly 
?bV'  wns  a .change.,.  His  inditicr  ent  manner 
vanished  as  soon  as  he  opened  hi*  mouth.  He 
went  riebt  to  his  work.'  He  wore i«  black 
'Tliiaca  sack,  and  he  turned  up  the  sleeves  of 
S  mJ  then  W*  cuffs  of  his  shirt.  Next  he 
loisenea  bis  necktie,  and  soon  after  he  took 
h£  necktie  off  altogeihor.    Alt  the  time  he 
warning  upoh  h.«  audience.  Ho  soon  had 
it  as  by  a  speU.  I  never  saw  wen  wore  de- 
lLhted    His  atyle  was  the  most  familiar 
•SSdTff-han*  ppssible,  Hiseya  had  lighted 
ud  and  changed  the  whole  exp  c*s\ou  of 
bfs  eounuTnaoce.     He  began  to  Uubb  e  ©Ut 
i  !  wah  humor.   But  the  chief  charm  or  the  »d- 
.  r."'. M..  .  u  th.  hnmuiw  wav  ho  made  bis 


man.   Wo  watched  with  tntcrosl  uts  rcmar 
ble  debates  with  !>ou?las  in  the  cv.cbrj 
campaign  for  the  sonatorship  in  iillauu; 
when  ho  ma.de  his  Cooper  institute  »pe 
New    York    U    bcg.*u    to    be  «p 
that  here  was    something   more  t 
smart  stump  speaker;  that  a  great  man 
really  dawned  upon  the  nation  from  the  \ 
About  this  time,  Mr.  Lincoln  sent  a  lette 
Boston  which  marked  perhaps  as  forcibly  b< 
much  the  man  was  broadening  in  his  men 
views  as  anything  that  came  fiom  him. 
was  addressed  to  an  assemblage  of   ue  tn 
earnest  anTTsTavery  men  wnoTiad  me 
brate  Jeffcrson's  birthday.  Among  Or 
John    A.    Andrew,         W.  "w 


in 
m 


1 


,  J5 M  W*  the  homely"  way\ he  made  hi* 
k  Kts.  There  was  no  attempt  at  eloquence 
lor  unish  of  style.  But  for  pla»p  pungency  of 
numor  it  would  have  been  diflUuit  w  surpass 
.numor  ii,  , ,  jr  ,„.,i.t««-M-  *ti nfnts  wbich 


comeSiome  to  the  general  wind  J  aon  t  sblnk 
Lincoln  was  ever  surpassed  by  W  Auw*»». 
orator  l  often  thought  of  it  aiterwera, 
when  ho  was  exb.bitmg  thia  facu ty ;  in 
a  moro  ambitious  way  on  a  broader  geld. 
The  speech  which  I  aw  trying  to  describe 
wm  nit  a  long  one.  It  abrupuy  ended  In  a 
Klhiur's  tiwe. °  The  bell  thai  called  to  the 
Si^^  t!ui««l.  Ml!  J*«U  inatantly 


Slopped.  "1  am  engaged  w  epea*  atCaoi- 
bri&  tonight,"  aahf f^'^S^fiMH^g 


self  to  take  lis  h  .rse  wftc«g>-» 

«»I  Cmn*t  Take  Amy  WWi"  ^ 
said  he.  "l  have  engaged  to  go  to  Cambridge, 
and  I  must  be  there.  I  came  here  as  X  agvMtS, 
and  X  am  going  there  in  the  same  way,*;  A 
wore  disappointed  audience  was  never  teen, 
but  Mr.  Lincoln  had  fairly  wakepad  it  up, 
and  It  sta*  ed  through  tbe  afternoon  and  into 
the  evening  to  listen  to  other  speakers.  We 
tried  to  «t  him  to  come  but  again,  but  it 
was  impossible.  I  heard  the  apeee  j  Jlniahfd 
afterward  in  I'reinonl  Temple,  Boston;  and  It 
is  a  notable  fact  that  on  the  same  eyeniu*  and 
from  the  same  platform  William  U.  Seward 
also  spoke  and  made  the  only  political  6peoch 
be  ever  delivered  in  Boston.  Who  could  hive 
declared  then  that  In  Lincoln  we  wire  listen- 
ing to  the  wan  who  was  to  be  the  future  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  and  to  leave  a  repu- 
tation so.  ond  only  to  that  of  Waahingwii  1  Mx. 
Lincoln  moved  his  Boston  audience  in  much 
tbe  6ame  way  .1  have  described,  but  Mr.  bew- 
ard  made  the  first  speech,  and  wa*  looked 
upon  as  tbe  chief  star  of  course,  towards 
speech  was  much  more  amb'V«!*»,M\ wn' 
prebensive  than  that  of  Lincoln.  Tne  lauer 
had  not  begun  to  treat  broad  principles  in  the 
184S  campaign.  Mr.  Seward's^argument  was 
a  irmmph  of  intellect  after  the  wo-icatefni 
praparatlon.  I  don't  think  Mr.  Lln.-oln  had 
even  written  bis  speech  at  alt  lie  aimed  not 
much  more  than  to  be  bright,  eileeuve  and 
taking  with  bis  audience,  and  hi»  success  was 
oertect  here.  Mr.  Seward  was  not  an  orator 
in  lus  natural  gifts.     His  voice  w  »s  rather 


it.  iiTwm  conserva  >ve  in  his  teudcnejeC 
and  was  not  what  is  known  as  a  T>oHW«d«h 
but  he  used  to  discuss  politics  so  netlwei 
with  ereat  ability.  He  s«id  to  oie  earlvAn  the 

for  the  Place  in  President  Lincoln.;  lAW, 
whenrnSfortunei  came  to  our  armies.  wa*« 
people  thought  the  President  slow,  and  cpW 

5  was  hlard  on  all  bands.  ^- ^  W 
never  faltered  in  his  bdief  in  him,  I  + 
have  So  most  implicit  eonfideifci ; » 
the  President."  he  invar.abl^- WW 
And  wben  he  was  called  to  .V^WVttfc 

6  President's  eulogy-,  hedeclared .^ftMft 
faults  to  pardon  in  him;  for  I  have  war  been 
able  to  see  any  faults  m  his  action.  ►  Ur. . Put- 
nam  was  a  type  of  the  general  loyal  feeling  of 
the  nation  toward  the  President-  and  its  w 


,e  other,  have  affected  Jhe  ««m  J^** 
»ared  in  both  parties  tvom  .  >e  w 
oris  state.  Even  *Roscoe  Conkliag, 
V  wf  egotism,  ^ndoued  •Jtg. 
anshin  to  secure  his  enA  oy  »aWP: 
Anmzthe?iuce  holders  in  the  Utter stagerof 


BS&$feK  U  not  to lM|o> t*t*«  J5JJ 
ack.HU  experience  as  a  lawyer  WWl 
feo favor* blew  h.m  in  this  ^'^SE 
abas  engaged  in  discussing  JpKta&JSS 
ion"  as  a  pid  advocate  in  earlier ^tlm es.  and 
5  services  have  thus  been  lwught  by  the 
awy  employing  him.   He  has  no  w  > »t  UK 
*en  elected  «o  a  high  oflica.  and  were  »  »» 
portuuUT  tor  him  to 

Broaden  Uii  MttUodl.  _ 
is  appropriate,  of  course,  Q»at  be  ibouw 
loyal  to  his  party  within  self ♦re>pe|«hsil 
.Its;  but,  in  accepting  ofllca  from  it  Ue  |M 
j*e  something  more  than  take  >  feUine*  ta 
service.  Even  if  he  insists  ''«^«fJW^|V« 


m  the  liberal  view*  Ije  fcw  W*2iLuS 
estions  when  he  has  a*PP«d 


trines came " J™, ? 'q came 

tion.  f>r.  j,UHM*y  f-Tftt  that ;  SUfib  * 
iuformed    of  x&nn™hJ^*tiffitMb 

of  honor  in  her  celebrated  totenf^W.  JT*** 

Joseph  surracc-  ^      .  jaseaEESgsl 

X*aVe  Tfcem  Out  of  the  <^*W»*. 

It  ua  matter  of  history  that  John  A.  4* 
drew  was  the  firs;  eminent 
Recalling  the  "rebel  *J 
.  ■    __.„  —  -r-^or.siruct  tht>  nation  after 


of  Sumner,  to  say  aotbinsr  of  those  of  Seward 
ana  Chase  to  the  grand  old  party  they  baa 
founded  are  not  forgotten.  1  always  enjoy 
Mr.  Long*B  Uuuior,  and  ii  It  the  most  delicious 
of  all.  as  in  the  'case  above  noted,  when  bis 
hearers  are  beguiled  into  not  recognizing  n  as 
numdr  at  alL  There  is  another  instance  of 
this  in  his  treatment  of  tue  case  of  Postmaster 
Pearson.  I  have  no  doubt  Mr.  Long  kept  his 


tempteu  on  a  large  scare »  nai  mi.  mk»uiu  u.»u 


trii  d  on  a  small  uuc  i 
graceful  defeat  fro 
he  should  have  had 
it.  But  was  his 
forgiven?  Ho  is  no 
to  do  a  mean  act.  It  ii 
of  even  Republican  po 
in  it  who  are  guilty  of 
would  noi  tolerate  oub 


e  was  doomed  to  dis- 
i.  ilie  outset,  and 
ienso  enough  to  see 
^sw  never  to  be 
the  first  politician 
one  or  the  misfortunes 
nics  mat  there  are  men 


10  no  a  moan  aub   »•  — :_"„,,„ . 

of  even  Kepubl.cau  poltfa  that  •'Ww? 
in  it  who  are  guilty  offcroceodmg*  that  they 
would  not  toleraie  outside  Ifc  A 
known  to  deliberately  *nd  successfully,  plot  to 
wrong  a  state  out  o.f  it/ e  ectoral voto, and  to 
be  appointed  to  a  cabinet  oflico  thereafter,  l 
would  trv  to  establish  §  hlgtor  ******** 
therefore    I    would  *np<    nave  appototed 
Mr.     lMllsbury.     Buv    aftor  J^^*" 
view    of   the   many   good  appototmenhj 
we  have  bad  from  President  Cleveland,  K 
seems  to  mo  that  we  may  as  well  look  upon 
more  than  one  side  or  this  selection.  Mr. 
Kburv  h.s  beep  In  MMsaobueatt.flveyeer» 
bince  these  things  took  p  ace  In  Maine  whip* 
„  "de  B5  objectionable.  He 
anioug  us  which  has  obtained  blm  the  confl- 
uence of  tuo»  with  whom  be  ba»  associated. 


would  have  made  bl*  bead  swim.  »r.  i^ng 
SSr&Vin*  in  Ml  this,  but  so  consummate  was 
m!6  JS  that o! V  *  of  the  old  stagers  at 
S£  lihuTkne w"  f  ite  employment.  Tbe'ladies 
•  t£t£u  it  is  not  Jo  bTCubted.greatly en- 
P^aTtois  picture  of  the  touching  wam- 
BuSv  aidVbearanoe  of  the  JtopubUwn 

^ttK  about  the  Tecent  appointments  to 
Viicland  maae  bv  President  Cleveland,  I 
mlvSfsked.  Well.1  fear  tuey  are  not  good 
oneW  amThowover,  very  much  in  the  mmd 
■  5  m«  R«hurz!  not  to  crow  hysterical  over 
them  The ifit  quei?lonl  would  ask  in  the 
aaSof  those  men  selected  is,  "Are  they  com- 
Jetont  to discharge  the  duties  which  pertain 
I  Kdie  offices  thev  are  set  10  nil?"  If  that  be 

ffl^tt  ^thingas 
-I  ;  Uolu*  To©  *'»r 

on  this  point.  If  »  *«  fowest.  "  *•  » 
!   capable,  if  be  can  be  trusted  to  ac*  with  ndel- 

,  affects  bis  character  ^fei^'S  T.^gboSd 
&  should  settle  the  question  at  once.  ^  we  sucmw 

1  ^To^^tob^rfe  aSii  »Sble 
^nVTSok  to  flght  unscrup^ 


uhpardpnaWe%  arn^Jn  -  politics.  I  *•  W 
KseSftKtoUr^^ 


nude^ TM  windge  Jtf»*y  his  acts  in  Sffice 
W]Kon3£^nd«.  Apr4  32. 1«5. 


SUNDAY,  APltIL  20,  1885 


LINCOLN  AT  WORCESTER 

Why  did  Abraham  Lincoln  come  to  Massa- 
chusetts in  1848?  No  invitation  has  been  dis- 
covered, in  spite  of  the  careful  investigation 
made  in  the  centenary  year  of  1909  by  the 
present  chief  justice  of  the  state  supreme  court, 
Arthur  P.  Rugg,  and  the  search  in  more  recent 
years  by  Albert  J.  Beveridge. 

Lincoln  that  year  was  the  only  Whig  mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  Illinois.  The  Whig  con- 
vention at  Philadelphia  on  June  7  nominated 
Zachary  Taylor  for  the  presidency,  his  avail- 
ability depending  on  his  Mexican  war  record 
and  his  lack  of  convictions  on  all  disputed 
points  in  national  politics.  Congress  er.ded  the 
session  on  Aug.  14.  Mr.  Rugg  reviews  the  po- 
litical situation  in  Massachusetts.  The  Whigs 
were  greatly  divided  as  to  slavery,  otherwise 
united.  Factional  feeling  ran  high.  One  able  I 
leader  bolted  the  Taylor  nomination  and  be- 
came the  Free  Soil  candidate  for  Congress  in 
the  Worcester  district,  running  against  Charles 
Hudson  who  had  served  four  terms.  The  famous 
state  convention  of  the  Free  Soilers  was  held 
in  Worcester  at  the  end  of  June.  It  is  possible 
that  Hudson,  to  whom  Taylor  offered  a  place 
in  his  cabinet  later,  may  have  proposed  Lin- 
coln's coming.  Mr.  Rugg,  however,  says:  "I 
have  been  unable  to  determine  at  whose  solici- 
tation Lincoln  made  the  trip  to  Massachusetts." 

Why  assume  that  he  came  at  anybody's  in- 
vitation? Quite  reasonably  it  may  be  inferred 
that  he  came  "without."  We  know  that  as  the 
long  session  drew  to  a  close  Lincoln  became 
extremely  active  in  assisting  the  Whig  national 
committee.  After  adjournment  he  stayed  on  a 
month  in  Washington,  writing  letters  of  in- 
|  quiry  to  various  states,  replying  to  applications 
for  political  information  from  many  quarters, 
sending  out  campaign  literature,  or  as  he  stated 
it,  "franking  documents."  At  the  Philadelphia 
convention  he  had  met  numerous  leaders  from 
over  the  country,  and  he  now  applied  to  them 
for  estimates  of  the  election  prospects.  For  in- 
stance, he  wrote  Thad  Stevens  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  William  Schouler,  editor  of  the  Boston 
Atlas.  The  Illinois  member  was  closely  in  touch 
with  the  national  committee  though  not  a  mem- 
ber of  it,  and  conversant  with  the  details  of 
the  situation.  He  learned  how  difficult  was  the 
position  of  the  Whigs  in  Massachusetts.  Why 
not  come  in  person  to  look  over  the  ground? 
He  probably  had  an  understanding  with  the 
committee;  that  was  all. 

So  Abraham  Lincoln  appeared  at  Worcester 
on  Sept.  12,  1848,  the  day  before  the  Whig 
convention  was  to  meet.  He  spoke  that  evening, 
and  again  in  the  open  air  the  next  morning. 
During  the  next  ten  days  he  made  seven  other 
speeches  in  Massachusetts. 

attack  -<=-■_  Ji_3.riiILc-  JkZLw 


uSndleinOoarTalKs 
On  Lincoln's  Visit  Here 

lu  an  address  on  "Episodes  in  Early  Worcester  Politics"  at  Friday's 
weekly  luncheon  meeting  of  the  Kiwanis  club  in  the  Bancroft  hotel  ball- 
room, Chandler  Bullock,  president  of  the  State  Mutual  Life  Assurance 
Co.,  and  an  honorary  member  of  the  local  Kiwanis  club,  gave  an  in- 
teresting account  of  the  first  Congressional  election  held  in  this  city 
and  also  of  the  political  activities  in  this  community  that  preceded  the 
Civil  War,  which  started  in  184S  with  the  formation  of  the  Free  Soil 
Parly.  Abraham  Lincoln's  visit  to  Worcester  at  that  time  was  also  re- 
counted. 

Klwanian  Bullock's  address  held  the*- 
attention  of  his  large  audience  as  he 


brought  out  facts  about  the  early  po 
litical  history  of  Worcester  that  are 
of  interest  to  everybody.  He  was  in- 
troduced by  President  Stuart  M.  Anson 
of  the  Klwaiils  club. 

In  his  opening  remarks,  Klwanian 
Bullock  said  the  following:  "I  happen 
(.;■>  be  a  member  of  the  American  Anti- 
quarian society.  I  wish  I  had  time  to 
tell  to  you  the  great  value  of  that  in- 
-tltution  to  this  city  of  ours.  It  has 
one  of  ilie  most  complete  collections 
of  Americana  In  the  country.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress it  has  the  most  complete  file  of 
early  American  newspapers  in  the 
country.  These  early  newspapers  are 
the  most  valuable  of  all  source  mate- 
rial for  history.  Every  week  the  Amer- 
ican Antiquarian  society  is  visited  by 
numbers  from  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try who  are  researching  in  history. 

"For  Instance,  the  late  Senator  Bev- 
cridge  in  preparing  his  life  of  Lincoln 
—unfortunately  unfinished  at  his 
death — spent  two  weeks  at  the  Ameri- 
can Antiquarian  society  in  prepara- 
tion of  his  work.  He  was  searching 
through  that  source  material — early 
newspapers — which  we  have  over  there 
in  vast  numbers.  You  see  it  Is  the 
newspapers  that  give  the  facts.  They 
have  a  record  set  down  at  the  very 
time  of  the  happenings— usually  but  a 
lew  hours  so  to  speak  after  the  event 
has  occurred.  Now  the  books  on  his- 
tory are  all  very  well  in  their  way — 
but  they  are  often  colored  by  the  view- 
points and  prejudices  of  the  writers— 
so  one  usually  does  not  get  from  writ- 
ten histories  the  same  clear  impartial 
statement  of  fact  that  you  can  get 
from  early  newspapers — the  newspapers 
that  record  the  facts  at  the  time  of 
their  occurrence.  So  in  this  paper  that 
I  am  reading  to  you  today  you  will  find 
I  quote  fairly  frequently  from  news- 
papers—contemporary newspapers  of 
the  period  I  am  discussing. 

"The  word  -poltlcian'  means  a  lot. 
Our  politicians  today  are  a  fine  lot  of 
men.  They  have  a  tolerance  of  other 
people's  opinions,  even  though  they 
may  personally  disagree.  A  politician 
knows  and  understands  human  nature. 
You  will  find  that  99  out  of  100  men 
who  are  called  'politicians'  are  striv- 
ing for  public  good  before  their  own 
selfish  interests.  I  think  we  all  ad- 
mit it  today." 

In  discussing  the  first  of  the  two 
episodes  of  "Early  Worcester  Politics," 
Mr.  Bullock  said,  "The  first  one  con- 
cerns the  first  Congressional  election 


(Photo  by  Gray) 
CHANDLER,  BULLOCK 

trlct.  There  were  three  candidates, 
Timothy  Paine,  Artemus  Ward,  a  Revo- 
lutionary general  who  resided  In 
Shrewsbury,  and  Jonathan  Grout,  a 
Revolutionary  soldier  of  Petersham. 
One  Moses  Gill  of  Princeton  competed 
for  a  time,  but  soon  disappeared.  Two 
Whigs  and  one  sympathizer  with  the- 
old  mother  country  were  the  real  con- 
tenders. Timothy  Paine  was  unques- 
tionably a  Tory. 

"What  was  the  result?  Mind  you, 
one  of  the  candidates  was  Artemus 
Ward,  an  American  Revolutionary  gen- 
eral. If  sentiment  in  Worcester  or 
Worcester  county  had  then  even  ap- 
proached any  substantial  predomi- 
nance on  the  Revolutionary  issue,  Ar- 
temus Ward  would  have  won  by  a 
large  majority.  He  would  have  been 
lifted  intb  the  Congressional  chair  by 
a  great  applauding  majority.  He  was 
not  so  lifted.  He  did  not  even  win 
this  election  to  the  First  Congress  of 
these  United  States.  It  required  three 
separate  elections  and  the  earnest  ap- 
peal of  Isaiah  Thomas,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  all  his  political  ability  and 
newspaper  influence — to  finally  elect 
on  the  third  trial— a  Whig,  or  go-called 
patriot,  and  so  finally  defeat  Timothy 
Paine,  the  Tory.  The  cold  recorded 
interesting  though 


cerns   me  ursu  uuugicoaiu«oi  facts    are    always    uncicotiut,  ",uwb" 

held  in  this  district.  My  facts  are  taken  'they  sometimes  dent  our  encrusted 
from  the  Massachusetts  Spy— the  first  traditions 


newspaper  printed  in  the  state  out 
skic  of  Boston.  It -was  •  founded  by 
Isaiah  Thomas  in  1775.  He  was  an  ar- 
dent patriot.  His  first  printing  estab- 
lishment was  in  Boston,  out  because  of 
his  zeal  In  opposition  to  the  acts  of 
the  English  Parliament,  he  was  forced 
to  leave  Boston  a  few  days  before  the 
battle  of  Lexington.  He  established  his 


"Another  interesting  thing  about  the 
first  Congressional  election  Is  the  small 
number  who  cared  to  vote  in  Worces- 
ter— wno  cared  to  exercise  that  fran- 
chise of  freedom  which  the  history 
books  tell  us  was  so  earnestly  sought 
for  by  the  early  patriots." 

Mr.  Bullock  then  mentioned  figures 
of  the  election,  showing  that  Timothy 


vote  was  recorded,  giving  the  on- 
gresslonal  seat  In  the  United  States 
from  this  district  to  Jonathan  Grout. 

Continuing,  Mr.  Bullock  said,  "Frank- 
ly, In  many  of  our  school  histories 
there  is  some  bunk;  doubtless  there 
ought  to  be. 

"The  study  of  history  is  so  absorb- 
ingly fascinating  because  it  discloses 
that  eternal  lack  of  unanimity  as  to 
ideals — as  to  political  movements  and 
thought.  There  Is  no  unanimity  except 
in  a  grave-yard.  It  is  that  lack  of 
unanimity  which  makes  the  human 
drama- — and  brings  ahout  the  conflict 
of  opposing  forces  and  opposing  the- 
ories. Without  this  drama  in  history — 
without  this  human  and  earthly  ele- 
ment— the  study  of  history  would  not 
interest  a.  cat. 

"And  now  we  will  Jump  60  years 
of  Worcester  political  history  and  pass 
to  1848. 

The  Free  Soil  Party 
"In  the  summer  and  early  fall  of 
1848,  the  newly  formed  Free  Soil  Party 
was  boiling  over  in  Worcester.  There 
had  been  nominated  for  the  Presidency 
of  the  United  States  three  candidates — ■ 
a  Democratic  candidate,  a  Wlilg  can- 
didate and  a  Free  Soil  candidate.  The 
Whig  candidate  for  President  was 
General  Taylor,  who  was  a  slave- 
holder. 

"After  the  National  Whig  convention 
nominated  Taylor.  Judge  Charles  Al- 
len, who  was  Worcester's  delegat.p,  re- 
turned to  the  dry.  At  a  meeting  of 
the  citizens  called  at  the  old  City 
Hall.  June  21,  1848,  he  addressed  a 
meeting  for  two  hours.  He  main- 
tained that  the  Whig  party  was,  and 
should  be,  defunct.  It  was  the  sense 
of  the  meeting  that  It  should  give  its 
support  to  the  third  party  ticket  ag- 
gressively opposed  to  slavery.  This 
third  party  ticket  was  the  Free  Soil 
party  ticket.  The  movement  spread 
rapidly  to  other  parts  of  the  country. 

"Now  what  happened  In  Worcester 
In  September  of  1848 — two  months 
after  this  Free  Soil  movement  had 
started  here?  In  1848  Abraham  Lin- 
coln was  39  years  old,  a  Whig  member 
from  Illinois  In  the  Federal  Congress. 
He  was  an  unimportant  member.  Also 
in  1848,  a  rather  obscure  man  then 
of  32,  was  chairman  of  the  Whig  City 
committee  of  Worcester.  Parties  then, 
as  now,  had  their  respective  city  com- 
mittees. There  was  the  Democratic 
City  committee,  the  party  of  Jeffer- 
son, and  the  Whig  City  committee. 

"The  name  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Whig  City  committee,  this  young  pol- 
itician, was  Alexander  H.  Bullock.  He 
happened  to  be  my  grandfather,  but 
as  his  evidence  in  part  paints  this  pic- 
ture, I  know  you  will  pardon  my  ref- 
erence to  him. 

Lincoln  in  Worcester 

"On  September  12.  1848,  the  state 
Whig  convention  was  to  be  held  in 
Worcester,  and  the.  young  Chairman  of 
the  local  Whig  City  committee  was 
very  busy  helping  to  organize  the  con- 
vention and  to  make  the  stay  of  the 


printing  plant  and  his  Massachusetts  paine,  the  Tory,  received  the  greatest 

Spy  here  in  Worcester  in  May,  1775.  number  of  votes  of  any  candidate  for 

Three  Candidates  Congress  in  Worcester,  and  that  he  was 

r  to  the  first  Con-  second  jn  the  first  attempt  of  election 

in  1788,  and  to  the  fnr  coneress  In  Worcester  county;  first 


"Now  let  us  turn 
gressional  election, 
candidates  for  Congress  in  this  dls- 


PROGRAM  FOR 
NEXT  MEETING 

There  will  be  a  special  enter- 
tainment at  this  week's  regular 
luncheon  meeting  of  the  Kiwa- 
nis  club  in  the  Bancroft  hotel 
ballroom  on  Friday  noon  to  cele- 
brate the  close  of  the  10-week 
attendance  contest.  Its  nature 
will  be  revealed  at  that  time. 


delegates  In  the  city  interesting. 
Abraham  Lincoln,  the  Whig  Congress- 
man of  Illinois,  arrived  in  'Worcester 
without  escort  and  without  attention 
on  September  11th.  The  local  Congress- 
man was  Charles  Hudson,  a  Whig.  He 
did  not  on  the  evidence  invite  Lincoln 
to  come  to  the  city.  The  Whig  State 
Committee  sent  up  word  to  Bullock, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Whig  City  Com- 
mittee, that  a  Whig  member  from 
Illinois  might  be  In  town,  but  did  not 
suggest  that  he  was  an  important 
tactor  or  that  he  should  speak  at  any 
of  the  gatherings. 

"Because  of  the  activities  and  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  newly  formed  Free 
Soil  Party,  the  more  prominent  citizens 
of  Worcester  and  also  of  the  state 
were  leaving  the  Whig  Party  one  by  one. 
Chairman  Bullock  of  the  local  Whig 
committe  desired  to  have,  as  was 
customary,  a  pre-convention  gathering 
the  night  before.  Such  meetings  were 
held  In  the  City  Hall.  He  had  several 
prominent  speakers  scheduled  for  the 
evening  before,  but  they  had  with- 
drawn. They  had  either  joined  In  the 
Free  Soil  Party  or  they,  were  afraid  to 
appear  In  behalf  of  the  Whig  Presi- 
dential candidate,  Taylor,  the  slave- 
holder. .  • 

"So  young  Bullock  was  left  without 
anyone  to  speak  at  the  City  hall  meet- 
ing. In  the  late  afternoon,  he  remem- 
bered that  he  had  heard  of  the  Whig 
member  from  Illinois  being  In  the  city, 
and  he  went  out  to  find  him.  He  found 
him  In  front  of  the  Lincoln  House,  the 
hotel,  the  front  of  which  was  then  at 
the  corner  of  Main  and  Elm  streets, 
where  the  so-called  Workman  block 
now  stands.  There  he  stood  on  our 
Main  street — this  now  hero  of  history 
— amid  the  falling  leaves  of  the  au- 
tumn twilight  of  Sept.  11,  1848. 

"As  I  say,  he  met  Lincoln  on  Main 
street  in  front  of  the  then  Lincoln 
House.  He  guessed  who  he  was  be- 
cause he  did  not  look  like  a  Massa- 
chusetts man,  and  he  was  so  conspicu- 
ously tall  as  to  be  noted.  They  retired 
into  the  lobby  of  the  Lincoln  House 
and  had  an  extended  talk.  During  this 
talk  Abraham  Lincoln  asked  a  t'reat 
many  questions,  chiefly  touching  the 
growth  of  the  free  soil  movement  In 
Worcester  and  Massachusetts.  Th!3 
line  of  questioning  was  persistent. 

"This  evidence  has  come  down 
through  two  generations  and  all  exact 
details  cannot  now  be  recorded — though 
much  of  It  can  be.  The  central  fact 
remains  that  Lincoln  was  ascertaining 
by  repeated  Inquiries  of  young  Bul- 
lock of  the  Whig  City  committee,  the 
strength  of  the  Free  Soil  party  move- 
ment in  Worcester  and  the  county 
through  much  of  the  Interview.  Bul- 
lock told  him  frankly  of  the  general 
desertion  of  many  prominent  Whigs  to 
the  Free  Soil  party  and  stated  that 
the  Whigs  were  probably  in  a  decided 
minority  in  the  city  and  in  the  county 
and  their  party  was  dally  becoming 
weaker  and  weaker.  This  information  ! 
appeared  to  impress  Lincoln. 


"After  the  questioning  was  over, 
young  Bullock  took  up  again  the  sub- 
ject of  what  they  should  do  that  eve- 
ning in  the  way  of  providing  a  speak- 
er for  the  Whig  nlg*it-before  gathering. 
Both  Lincoln  and  Bullock  believed 
they,  as  office-holders,—  one  a  Whig 
congressman  and  the  other  Whig 
chairman  of  the  local  city  committee, 
—felt  still  in  duty  bound  to  remain 
loyal  to  the  Whig  party  organization. 
They  still  then  believed  genuinely 
that  the  Whig  party— that  had  put 
them  in  office— was  the  party  that 
could  best  combat  the  Democratic 
party.  So  Lincoln  agreed  to  speak  at 
the  convention  next  day.  At  that  con- 
vention, Robert  C.  Wlnthrop  and  Ru- 
fus  Choate,  the  two  leading  Whigs  of 
the  state  were  to  speak.  Lincoln  was 
Just  asked  to  speak  the  evening  be- 
fore. Then  Lincoln  asked  what  he 
should  speak  about,  and  said  he  had 
a  speech  on  the  necessity  of  a  proper 
tariff  which  might  go.  But  it  was 
finally  understood  that  Lincoln  would 
simply  use  his  own  ready  wit  in  pre- 
senting the  side  of  the  Whig  party  In 
the  best    possible  light. 

"Bullock  then  saw  to  it  that  Lincoln 
was  invited  to  the  dinner  held  that 
night  at  the  house  of  ex-Governor  Lin- 
coln before  the  City  hall  gathering. 
So  later  they  went  to  dine  at  ex- 
Governor  Lincoln's  house,  which  Is  the 
present  Waldo  Lincoln's  house  on  Elm 
street.  Coate  and  Wlnthrop  and  other 
big  lights  In  the  party  were  there, 

(Continued  on  Page  TC) 
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When  Lincoln  Game  to  Worcester 

i-TrHTY'TWO  YEARS  AGO  next  September  Abraham  Lincoln,  Mem- 
EIGSrf1 SSrlsslrSn  Illinois,  came  to  Worcester.   This  was  just  the 
time  when  the  Free  Soil  Party  in  national  politics  was  taking  form  The 
iTwlit  Partv  was  too  timid  or  too  mercenary  to  give  support  to  the 

eight  decades  it  looms  up  large  in  Worcester  annals.   

been  one  of  the  distinguished  com- 
pany at  dinner  on  that  evening. 
The  special  September  festivity  in 
Worcester  eighty-two  years  ago 
was  the  Agricultural  Society  ball, 
doubtless  sharing  with  the  stirring 
politics  of  that  season  the  attention 
of  the  Worcesterites.  The  Agricul- 
tural Fair,  or  Cattle  Show,  was  still 
held  on  the  already  historic  Com- 
mon. The  Public  Library  did  not 
come  to  grace  the  broad  spaces  ot 
Elm  Street  till  eleven  years  later, 
but  the  High  School,  on  Walnut 
Street,  opened  three  years  before, 
was  doubtless  pointed  out  with 
pride  to  the  guest  from  far-off  Illi- 
nois. There  were  only  fourteen 
churches. 

There  was  as  yet  no  Mechanics 
Hall,  and  Lincoln  spoke  that  eve- 
ning in  the  Town  Hall— an  audi- 
torium that  six  years  before  had 
witnessed  John  B.  Gough's  signing 
of  the  abstinence  pledge  and  was 
rich  in  other  history-making  events. 
Dickens  had  read  there  in  1842.  In 
less  than  two  months  it  was  further 
to  echo  applause  at  the  eloquence 
of  Daniel  Webster,  and  before  many 
more  years  of  its  history  was  to 
witness  Worcester's  welcome  to 
Jenny  Lind,  Kossuth,  Father  Ma- 
thew,  Thackeray  and  many  others. 
gUCH  were  some  of  the  conditions 


IN  1848  Worcester  had  a  popula- 
tion of  perhaps  15,000.   It  had 
been  granted  a  city  charter  earlier 
that  year,  and  Levi  Lincoln,  Jr., 
who  had  previously  served  as  State 
Governor  for  nine  terms,  was  then 
Mayor.    The  Union  Railway  Sta- 
tion was  not  to  be  thought  of  for 
nearly  a  quarter-century,  and  the 
traveler  from  the  westward  left  the 
train  at  what  was  known  as  the 
Western    Station    at  Washington 
Square,  and  doubtless  boarded  one 
that  brought  him  to  the  old  Fos- 
ter Street  Station  fronting  on  Nor- 
wich Street.    The  locomotive  that 
drew  his  train  may  have  been  the 
"Lion,"  that  had  been  the  wonder 
of    earliest    railroading    days  m 
New  England,  a  wood  burner.  The 
tavern    where    out  to-be-distm- 
guished  guest  spent  the  night  was 
the  Worcester  House,  on  the  cor- 
ner   of    Main    and    the  recently 
opened    street,    known    as  Elm 
Street.     It  was  near  the  Foster 
Street  station,  and,  if  public  hacks, 
now  wholly  lost  to  memory  for  the 
vounger  generation,  were  available, 
which  must  be   doubted,  further 
conveyance  was  quite  unnecessary 
for  the  long-legged  rail-splitter.  No 
street  cars,  horse-drawn  of  course, 
were  to  run  along  Main  Street  till 
thirteen  years  later.    His  tavern 
was  lighted  by  whale-oil  lamps,  but 
doubtless  he  found  candles  for  use 
in  his  room.   What  heat  was  pro- 
vided was  obtained  from  good  Wor- 
cester-grown cord  wood. 

LINCOLN  was  entertained  at  din- 
ner that  night  by  Mayor  Levi 
Lincoln  in  his  comparatively  new 
mansion  at  the  top  of  the  Elm 
Street  grade.  With  its  stately  pil- 
lared front,  this  homestead  still 
stands,— almost  the  only  spot  in  all 
the  central  part  of  the  city,  since 
the  moving  of  the  Salisbury  Man- 
sion, that  retains  at  all  the  appear- 
ance of  that  year  1848.  Daniel 
Waldo  had  died  three  years  before; 
otherwise  he  would  certainly  have 


-  under  which  Worcester  re- 
ceived him  who  was  to  be  the  six- 
teenth president  of  the  United 
States.  Such  was  the  Worcester  of 
eight  decades  ago— a  city  that  now 
would  seem  primitive  indeed.  Ihe 
changes  in  the  social  order  within 
the  life-time  of  many  still  living 
and  active  have  been  marvelous  to 
look  back  upon,  but  it  may  be 
wholesome  to  take  this  backward 
glance  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  founda- 
tion upon  which  the  dizzy  present 
rests. 


U.  WALDO  CUTLER. 
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Lincoln  Questionnaire 


Name  of  town 


O^tu^^S-^M-JL^.-   County  2^abdje^^£=^£sSs^   State  ^-o^^clX^  g^ 


Date  or  dates  when  Lincoln  spoke  there         -  ^-r 

Has  a  marker  or  monument  ever  been  erected  to  commemorate  his  address 
If  so,  when  was  it  dedicated?   ^  

Is  any  literature  referring  to  it,  or  a  photograph  of  it  available? 


•i  ^  7 


Any  further  information  such  as  donor,  inscription  on  tablet,  or  other  data  of 
interest  would  be  appreciated.  9 


Mass.,  Boston        Tremont  House 


In  Iand  Around  wdrgejiejr 


Xo.  9  For  many  years  this  stone  shaft  has  added  beauty  to  Institute  park,  along  with  a  sim- 
ilar column  located  in  another  section  of  the  park  and  supporting  a  hujje  hall.  Many  years  ago,  in 
fact,  nearly  a  century,  these  pillars  graced  the  front  of  the  old  Tremont  House  in  Kostoii  and  with  its 
razing  were  acquired  by  the  late  Stephen  Salisbury  and  erected  in  the  park. 
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About  as  Boston  Saiv  Him 


Boston  Recalls 
Visit  of  Lincoln 
In  1848  Campaign 


Courtesy  of  the  Lincoln  Historical  Research  Foundation  to 
The  Christian  Science  Monitor 

Lincoln  in  184  6  From  a  Daguerreotype  by  N.  H.  Shephard 

Turn  back  the  crinkling  folds  of 
the  daily  press;  past  pages  that 
chronicle  the  nation's  faltering,  up- 
ward march.  There  in  the  columns  of 
the  stanch  Whig  press,  columns  that 
ring  with  the  high-pitched  partisan 
tempo  of  Boston's  anti-slavery  days, 
is  the  record  of  his  first  Boston  visit. 

An  impartial  scrutiny  of  those 
musty  pages  reveals  that  Lincoln 
came  unheralded,  heard  Boston  and 
surrounding  communities  praise  him 
for  a  day,  then  departed  as  quietly 
as  he  came. 

To  be  sure,  Boston  newspapers 
regarded  his  speeches  as  "stirring," 
'"forcible"  and  "eloquent,"  while 
"thunders  of  applause"  and  "hearty 
and  generous  cheers"  was  the  way 
enthusiastic  people  responded.  But 
all'  that  was  in  a  day  when,  as 
James  Truslow  Adams  observes,  "the 
American  loved  oratory  and  hailed 


Came  Unheralded,  Spoke 
for  Whigs,  and  Left 
Without  Flurry 


Eighty-six  years  have  elapsed  since 
Boston  first  was  host  to  Abraham 
Lincoln,  whose  125th  anniversary  the 
nation  is  observing  today.  How  did 
the  lanky  lawyer  from  Illinois  im- 
press Boston  in  1848? 


thenes. 

Had  "Intellectual  Face" 
Stolid  James  K.  Polk,  Tennessee 
Democrat,  was  President  when  Lin- 
coln quit  the  Thirtieth  Congress 
and  made  tracks  toward  Massachu- 
setts to  do  a  little  stumping  on  his 
own  for  the  Whig  ticket  headed 
by  Zachary  Taylor. 

Not  until  Lincoln  reached  Worces- 
ter on  the  day  of  the  Whig's  state 
convention  did  Boston  hear  of  his 
coming.  A  Worcester  reporter  in  a 
story  for  the  Boston  Journal  said 
I  Lincoln  wore  a  long,  linen  duster;  I 
1  that  he  was  "very  tall  and  thin"  i 
with  an  "intellectual  face,  showing  | 
a  searching  mind  and  a  cool  judg- 
ment." 

Lincoln  was  39  years  old  then. 
Physically,  he  was  a  rangy  giant 
with  hands  enlarged  and  hardened 
I  by  intimate  acquaintance  with  a 
I  hickory  ax  helve.  Intellectually,  he 
I  was  still  untested  by  weighty  issues 
'  that  saw  him  grow  in  prestige  as  he 
j  grew  in  years  to  the  stature  mani- 
1  tested  in  the  debates  with  Douglas, 
I  the  speech  at  the  Cooper  Union,  the 
1  address  at  Gettysburg  and  the  cere- 
|  monies  of  the  second  inaugural. 

Ten  years  were  yet  to  elapse  be- 
j  fore  Lincoln  was  to  take  the  mat 
with  Stephen  Arnold  Douglas  to  de- 
j  bate  the  slavery  question  up  and ! 
|  down  the  State  of  Illinois  in  seven 

rough-and-tumble    tusslea   for  (he 
judge's  seat  in  the  Senate. 

Even  after  a  term  in  Congress, 
Lincoln  was  still  rawboned.  But  so 
was  Boston  in  its  twenty-sixth  year 
as  an  incorporated  city.  Newspapers 
posted  their  political  preferences  at 
the  masthead.  The  Boston  Courier, 
in  bold  type,  declared: 

For  Presidency.  Zacharv  Taylor 

For  Vice-President.  Millard  Fillmore, 

In  its  customary  four-page  issue 
of  Sept..  16.  1848,  the  Courier  an- 
nounced: "The  Hon.  Abram  Lincoln 
of  Illinois  will  address  the  citizens 
of  Dorchester  on  Monday  evening 
next,  Sept.  18.  at  Richmond  Hall." 
Another  paper  referred  to  him  as 
•  Abram  Lincoln  of  Indiana." 

Whig  rallies  in  Boston.  Chelsea. 
Dorchester,  Dedham.  Cambridge 
and  Lowell  made  Lincoln's  week's 
stay  a  crowded  one.  His  first  speech 
was  in  Dedham.  The  Whigs  sent 
George  Munroe,  one  of  their  club 
members,  to  escort  Lincoln  out 
from  the  Tremont  House. 

"He  was  as  sober  a  man  in  point 
of    expression    as    ever    I    saw, ' 
Munroe  observed  afterward.  "In  the 
cars  (train)  he  scarcely  said  a  word 
to  one  of  us.  He  seemed  uneasy.  We 
took    him    to    one    of    the  most 
I  elegant    houses    in    the    town  of 
J  Dedham,  and  here  he  seemed  even 
I  less  at  home. 

"When  we  went  over  to  the  hall 
it  wasn't  much  better.  It  was  a 
small  hall  and  only  about  half  full; 
for  Mr.  Lincoln  had  not  spoken  in 
Boston  yet,  and  there  was  nothing 
about  his  name  particularly  to  at- 
tract. 

Gradually  Loosened  Up 

"But  at  last  he  arose  to  speak, 
and  almost  instantly  there  was  a 
change.  His  indifferent  manner 
vanished  as  soon  as  he  opened  his 
mouth.  He  went  right  to  work.  He 
wore  a  black  alpaca  suit  and  he 
turned  up  the  sleeves  of  this,  and 
then  the  cuffs  of  his  shirt.  Next  he 
loosened  his  necktie,  and  soon  he 
took  it  off  altogether.  | 

"All  the  time  he  was  gaining  upon  j 


his  audience.  He  soon  had  it  as  by  a 
spell.  I  never  saw  men  more  de- 
lighted. His  style  was  the  most 
familiar  and  offhand  possible.  His 
eye  had  lighted  up  and  changed  the 
whole  expression  of  his  countenance. 
He  began  to  bubble  out  with  humor. 

"But  the  chief  charm  of  his  ad- 
!  dress  lay  in  the  homely  way  he 
made  his  points.  There  was  no  at- 
tempt at  eloquence  or  finish  of  style,  f 
But,  for  plain  pungency  of  humor, 
it  would  have  been  difficult  to  sur- 
pass his  speech.  It  ended  in  half  an 
hour.  The  bell  that  called  to  the 
steam  cars  sounded. 

"Mr.  Lincoln  stopped  instantly. 
•1  am  engaged  to  speak  at  Cam- 
bridge tonight  and  I  must  leave. 
The  whole  audience  seemed  to  rise 
in  protest.  'Go  on!  finish  it!'  was 
heard  on  every  hand.  One  gentle- 
man pledged  to  take  his  horse  and 
carry  him  across  country.  But  Mr. 
1  .Lincoln  was  inexorable." 

Specimen  of  Sucker  Whig 

Apparently  Abe  impressed  Cam- 
bridge in  person  no  less  than  in 
speech.  Said   the   reporter  of  the 
i  Boston  Atlas: 

I  "The  meeting  was  first  addressed 
I  by  the  Hon.  Abraham  Lincoln  of 
1  Illinois.  Mr.  Lincoln,  as  many  of 
I  your  readers  need  not  be  informed 
'  and  as  many  more  I  trust  will  see 
J  for  themselves  before  election,  is  a 
S  capital  specimen  of  a  'Sucker'  Whig 
Uiv  fppt.  at  least  in  his  stockings  and 
1  every  way  worthy  to  i^eTentTrft 
J  Spartan  band  of  the  only  Whig  dis- 
i  trict  in  poor  benighted  Illinois. 

"I  have  no  time  to  give  an  ab- 
stract of  his  speech,  enough  to  say 
that  it  was  plain,  direct  and  to  the 
point,  powerful  and  convincing,  and 
told  with  capital  effect  upon  the 
numerous  audience.  It  was  a  model 
speech  for  the  campaign." 

Boston  put  on  the  biggest  show 
during  Lincoln's  visit,  a  political 
double-header  with  the  polished  Gov. 
William  H.  Seward  of  New  York  and 
Illinois'  rail  splitter  as  headliners. 
The  Journal's  account  said: 

"Agreeable  to  arrangements  made 
I  during  yesterday,  on  account  of  the 
I  weather,  the  great  Whig  meeting  was 
|  convened  at  the  Tremont  Temple  in- 
I  stead  of  being  held  in  the  open  air 
1  as  originally  designed. 

I  Hits  Pscudo  Whig.s 

i  "Mr.  Seward  spoke  with  great 
j  force    and   effect   upon   the  chief 

;  points  in  relation  to*the  duty  of  the 
Whigs  to  give  their  support  to  Gen- 
eral Taylor,  and  his  eloquent  appeals 
to  the  good  sense  and  enlarged  pa- 
triotism of  his  fellow  citizens  were 
greeted  with  overwhelming  cheers. 

1  "The  Hon.  Abraham  Lincoln  of 
Illinois  was  then  introduced  to  the 

j  meeting  by  the  chairman.  He  ad- 
dressed the  audience  in  a  most 
forcible  and  convincing  speech 
which  drew  down  thunders  of  ap- 
plause. The  hits  which  he  gave  the 
pseudo  Whigs  who  have  now 
hitched  themselves  on  the  skirts  of 
the  'artful  dodger'  of  Kinderhook 
(Martin  Van  Bureni  were  most 
capital. 

"It  is  a  pity  that  some  of  these 
gentlemen  were  not  there  to  see  how 
filly  they  look  by  the  light  of  plain 
logic  and  common  sense.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln spoke  at  great  length,  and  al- 
though the  meeting  was  protracted 
to  a  late  hour,  his  hearers  listened 
with  undiminished  interest  and  sat- 
isfaction. He  concluded  amidst  re- 
|  peated  rounds  of  applause  and  the 


neeting  was  adjourned  at  nearly 
lalf-past  10  o'clock." 

Best  of  all  was  the  brief  but  tell-  I 
ng  appraisal  of  his  speech  before 
he  Whigs  of  Chelsea  in  Gerrish 
Hall,  printed  in  the  Boston  Atlas: 

"The  Whigs  of  Chelsea  last  night 
leld  one  of  those  meetings  that  do 
jood  to  the  inner  man.  The  Hon. 
Abraham  Lincoln  made  a  speech, 
which  for  aptness  of  illustration, 
solidity  of  argument,  and  genuine 
eloquence  is  hard  to  beat." 

Aptness  of  illustration!  That  was 
Lincoln  at  his  best — Lincoln  the 
story-teller! 

Solidity  of  argument!  That  was  a 
spark  of  the  Lincoln  of  1858  whose 
points  of  logic  clamped  a  headlock 
against  Douglas's  chance  for  the 
White  Rouse  in  a  series  of  debates 
that  made  such  towns  as  Alton, 
Freeport  and  Jonesboro  highwater 
marks  in  the  annals  of  American 
statecraft- 
Genuine  eloquence!  That  was  a 
flash  of  the  Lincoln  of  Gettysburg  in 
1863,  whose  eloquent  thinking  tran- 
scended even  the  eloquence  of  the 
finest  example  of  English  diction. 

Lincoln's  star  was  rising  in  1848. 
But  people  hadn't  discerned  its 
growing  magnitude  when  the  Boston 
Courier  on  Sept.  25,  reported: 

"The  Hon.  Abram  Lincoln  has  left 
this  city  on  his  way  home  to  Illi- 
nois." 

That  was  two  days  after  "A.  Lin- 
coln, Springfield,  111.,"  left  the 
Tremont  House,  bound  for  his  prai- 
rie home — by  way  of  Niagara  Falls. 
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Where  Massachusetts  Greeted  the  Emancipator 
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v  Landmark  of  a  Notable  Visitation 
Gerrish  Hall,  Chelsea,  Where  Lincoln  Spoke  in  1848,  and  Community  House,  Dedham,  "Where  He  Is  Supposed  to  Have  Been  a  Guest. 


Lincoln  at 
1848  'Night 
Before'  Here 

The  "night  before"  gathering  of 
the  Republican  convention  last  | 
night  recalled  a  similar  meeting  86 
years  ago  in  Worcester  City  Hall 
at  which  Abraham  Lincoln  was  the 
principal  speaker. 

Mr.  Lincoln,  age  39,  was  a  Whig 
member  of  Congress  from  Illinois. 
He  was  visiting  Worcester  for  the 
"night  before"  gathering,  Sept.  11, 
1848.  The  late  Alexander  Bullock, 
chairman  of  the  Whig  City  com- 
mittee, drafted  the  lanky  stranger 
I  to  deliver  the  main  address  after 
all  the  scheduled  speakers,  failed  to 
appear. 

Mr.  Bullock's  speakers  either  left 
the  city  or  declined  tp  appear  be- 
cause of  the  apparent  difficulty  in 
supporting  the  Whig  candidate, 
Taylor,  who  was  a  slaveholder,  be- 
fore an  hostile  gathering. 

Toward  sunset,  Mr.  Bullock 
searched  for  the  "unimportant" 
congressman  who  had  come  to 
Worcester  that  day.  He  found  Lin- 
coln in  front  of  the  Worcester 
house  at  Main  and  Elm  streets, 
where  the  Workman  block  now 
stands.  They  conversed  in  the  ho- 
tel lobby. 

Mr.  Lincoln  accepted  the  invita- 
tion and  it  was  agreed  he  should 
"use  his  own  ready  wit"  in  present- 
ing the  Whig  side  without  rousing 
the  dander  of  the  Free  Soil  party. 

The  address  by  the  prairie  law- 
yer was  acclaimed  a  success.  After- 
wards he  was  taken  to  the  home  of 
Gov.  Levi  Lincoln  at  49  Elm  street 
for  dinner  with  the  outstanding 
statesmen. 

After  he  left  Worcester,  it  has 
been  said,  he  "was  not  thought  of 
again"  untii  he  vied  with  Stephen 
A,  Etougiajs  *»  their  .debates* 


Sturbridge  Village  Hopes 
To  Save  Lincoln  Dwelling 

Worcester's  most  historic  house,  now  being  demolished,  may 
rise  again  at  Old  Sturbridge  Village,  according  to  Earle  W.  New- 
ton, director  of  the  well-known  New  England  Museum  and  Crafts 
Center. 

careful  disassembly  of  the  struc- 
ture and  the  delivery  of  its 
authentic  and  salvageable  parts 
to  Old  Sturbridge  Village,  larg- 
est living  museum  of  history  in 
the  northeast,  20  miles  west  of 
Worcester. 

Re-erection  of  the  house  will 
be  contingent  upon  the  raising 
of  funds  in  Worcester  and 
throughout  New  England,  New- 
ton stated.  "We  have  acted 
to  save  the  house,  because 
of  the  imminence  of  its  demoli- 
tion, even  before  we  knew  where 
or  how  it  could  be  re-erected. 
But  we  felt  sure  that  with  time 
to  organize  a  campaign,  funds 
could  be  raised  to  restore  it.  The 
important  thing  was  to  save  thu 
house  itself,  and  we  are  indeed 
grateful  to  the  Worcester  Mu- 
tual and  its  president,  Minott 


Scene  of  receptions  for  three 
United  States  Presidents  and 
other  celebrities,  the  Levi  Lin- 
coln House  was  designed  by 
Elias  Carter,  one  of  the  young 
republic's  best  architects,  in 
1836.  The  mansion  entertained 
Abraham  Lincoln  —  distant 
cousin  of  its  owner  —  William 
Howard  Taft,  Calvin  Coolidge, 
Daniel  Webster,  Henry  Clay,  Ed- 
ward Everett  Hale  and  scores 
of  other  notables  of  the  last 
century. 

Purchased  recently  by  the 
Worcester  Mutual  Fire  Insur- 
ance Company,  its  site  will  be 
used  for  the  erection  of  the 
company's  projected  new  office 
building.  But  the  company  has 
made    arrangements    for  the 


M.  Rowe,  for  their  helpful  co- 
operation." 

525,000  Needed 

Probably  $25,000  will  be  re- 
quired to  reconstruct  the  house 
at  Old  Sturbridge  Village,  ac- 
cording to  Village  authorities. 
Substantial  contributions  '.o  the 
total  are  in  prospect  from  out- 
side sources  if  the  people  of 
Worcester  themselves  show  in- 
terest to  the  extent  of  raising 
part  of  the  sum  required. 

It  is  the  hope  of  Old  Stur- 
bridge Village,  according  to  the 
director,  to  locate  the  house 
where  it  can  again  serve  its  tra- 


ditional function  of  hospitality, 
this  time  to  the  thousands  who 
visit  this  historic  re-creation  of 
the  New  England  past. 

Village  personnel  are  already 
engaged  in  making  measured 
drawings  of  this  historic  house. 
Among  the  architectural  fea- 
tures which  will  go  into  the  re- 
constructed building  are:  25 
huge  granite  foundation  blocks, 
the  granite  floor  slabs  and  steps, 
corner  pilasters,  cornices  and 
outside  trim,  the  six  fluted  Gre- 
cian columns,  the  railing  be- 
tween the  columns  which  was 
part  of  the  original  fence. 
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Meriden  Record 
February  12,  1959 


Eye- Witness  Account  Given 
Of  Lincoln's  Visit  Here 


A  man  who  heard  Lincoln  spea 
in  Meriden  in  1860  recalled  a  half 
century  later  that  the  address  was 
masterful,  his  delivery  simple  and 
effective,  and  his  stories  amusing. 

The  man  was  Sherman  Cogges- 
jwell,  who  had  been  a  music  tea- 
cher at  the  State  Reform  School. 
His  impressions  of  Lincoln's  visit 
were  published  in  The  Meriden 
Record  on  Feb.  12,  1909,  the  cen- 
jtenary  of  Lincoln's  birth. 

This  was  Sherman  Coggeswell's 
story  as  printed  in  The  Record 
just  50  years  ago: 

"After  Lincoln  delivered  h  i  s 
Cooper  Institute  speech  in  New 
York,  he  repeated  it  at  New  Hav- 
en and  at  Meriden.  I  was  then 
employed  as  assistant  farmer  and 
teacher  of  music  at  the  State  Re- 
form School  in  Meriden. 

"When  Lincoln  entered  the  town 
hall  the  house  was  crowded.  Judge 
James  S.  Brooks  had  been  ap- 
pointed chairman.  I  well  remem- 
ber what  a  smile  was  noticed  over 
the  audience  when  tall  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  escorted  in  and  intro- 1 
duced  by  Judge  Brooks  —  a 
man  hardly  five  feet  in  height. 

"WHEN  LINCOLN  began  his ; 
speech  his  arms  seemed  to  be  in 
his  way,  but  he  soon  forgot  all 
about  his  arms.  He  had  no  manu- 
script and  delivered  one  of  the 
most  telling  speeches  against  slav- 
ery I  ever  heard. 

"He  had  the  faculty  of  using 
language  even  a  child  could  un- 
derstand. His  power  to  demon- 
strate was  the  subject  of  com- 
ment in  the  daily  papers.  After 
he  had  made  his  argument  he 


had  a  story  to  tell  to  clinch  it 
"DIRECTLY  in  front  of  the 
speaker  stood  a  man  in  the 
crowded  aisle,  mouth  wide  open, 
swallowing  every  word. 

"This  was  noticed  by  the  audi- 
ence and  as  Mr.  Lincoln,  as  it 
seemed,  dropped  his  words  into 
the  man's  mouth  his  laughter  at 
the  stories  was  taken  up  and  re- 
peated by  the  throng. 

"After  Lincoln's  nomination  a 
"Wide  Awake  Glee  Club"  was 
formed  and  I  had  the  honor  of 
being  chosen  its  leader." 


Me ride n  Record 
February  12,  1959 


3V1  r.  Lincoln  In  Meriden 


Appreciation  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's stature  and  greatness  grows 
as  the  years  pass.  Historians  and 
other  scholars  have  combed  rec- 
ords and  recollections  for  informa- 
tion bearing  upon  the  man  who 
was  born  150  years  ago  today. 
Even  scraps  of  information  are 
cherished;  pieced  together,  they 
throw  light  not  only  on  Lincoln 
himself,  but  also  upon  how  he  was 
regarded  by  his  contemporaries. 

On  Page  13  today,  The  Record 
is  happy  to  publish  a  contemp- 
orary report  of  Lincoln's  visit  to 
Meriden  on  March  7,  1860.  To  use 
a  phrase  common  today,  he  got 
a  "poor  press";  his  abilities,  his 
principles,  and  his  speech  were 
disparaged  by  the  flagrantly  part- 
isan editor  of  a  short-lived  local 
Democratic  sheet. 

Lincoln  came  from  New  York  to 
New  Haven  and  thence  to  Mer- 
iden, delivering  much  the  same 


speech,  the  famous  Cooper  Union 
speech,  in  each  place.  From  Mer- 
iden, Lincoln  went  on  to  New  Lon- 
don, where  he  walked  the  streets 
for  some  time  before  being  recog- 
nized. 

Yet,  within  two  months,  he  was 
nominated  for  the  office  of  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States. 

The  Record  presents  also  on 
Page  13  a  Lincoln  anecdote  in- 
volving a  North  Haven  farmer 
who  was  introduced  to  Lincoln 
aboard  the  train  to  Meriden.  Lin- 
coln's acknowledgement  of  the  in- 
troduction is  characteristic  of  his 
spontaneous  humor. 

These  are  small  fragments  of 
history,  interesting  in  themselves, 
and  significant  perhaps  in  the 
total  portrait  of  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  of  great  men,  and  The 
Record,  by  republishing  them  aft- 
er 50  years,  is  happy  to  bring 
them  to  public  attention  again. 
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THE  VICE-PRESIDENCY  TWICE  BECKONS  LINCOLN 


by  Louis  A.  Warren 


Editor's  Note:  The  history  of  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 
now  spans  forty-seven  years.  In  that  time  it  has  had  only  three  direc- 
tors, all  of  whom  are  still  active  in  the  Lincoln  field.  Dr.  Louis  A. 
Warren,  our  first  director,  is  ninety  years  old  this  month  and  has  gra- 
ciously consented  to  do  this  guest  article  for  Lincoln  Lore.  Dr.  Warren 
entered  the  Lincoln  field  in  1926  with  a  book,  Lincoln's  Parentage  and 
Childhood,  which  Benjamin  Thomas  has  called  "the  most  thoroughly 
documented  study  of  the 
Lincolns'  Kentucky 
years."  Thomas  adds, 
"Warren  is  chiefly  respon- 
sible for  our  more  favor- 
able view  of  Thomas  Lin- 
coln." Almost  fifty  years 
later,  Dr.  Warren  is  still 
making  contributions  to 
the  Lincoln  field. 

M.E.N.,  Jr. 

Press,  radio,  and  tele- 
vision, over  the  past  se- 
veral months,  have 
been  giving  preferen- 
tial attention  to  sensa- 
tional stories  assoc- 
iated with  the  Vice- 
Presidency  of  the  Na- 
tion. The  climax  may 
have  been  reached  in  a 
meticulous  investiga- 
tion by  Congress  into 
the  private  life  of  the  re- 
cently installed  incum- 
bent. With  the  public 
eye  still  focused  on  this 
controversial  office,  it 
would  appear  to  be  a 
favorable  time  to  ob- 
serve how  Abraham 
Lincoln  reacted  upon 
twice  being  recom- 
mended as  a  candidate 
for  the  next  to  the  high- 
est office  in  our  poli- 
tical system. 

The  unimpressive 
status  of  the  position 
through  the  years  is 
well  set  forth  in  the 
December,  1974,  issue 
of  American  History 
Illustrated,  under  the 
abridged  title,  "For- 
gotten Men."  This 
publication  of  the 
National  Historical 
Society  calls  attention 
to  the  forty  Vice-Presi- 


From  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 

This  lithograph  of  "Abraham  Lincoln"  from  a  photograph  by 
Hesler  bears  the  imprint  of  E.  H.  Brown,  Del  &  Sc,  Chicago.  On  the 
lower  margin  there  is  a  pencil  notation  by  George  William  Curtis: 
"These  prints  were  showered  through  the  Wigwam  immediately 
after  Mr.  Lincoln's  nomination  May  1860.  (Geo.  Wm.  Curtis)."  The 
Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation  also  owns  another  print  of  this 
same  lithograph  which  carries  a  notation  in  ink  by  John  G.  Nicolay: 
"The  above  was  circulated  in  Chicago  on  the  day  of  Lincoln's  first 
nomination  for  President."  These  are  the  only  two  known  ex- 
amples of  this  lithograph  in  existence. 


dents  who  have  occupied  the  office  up  to  August,  1974.  Thir- 
teen of  them  were  elevated  to  the  Presidency,  and  seven  others 
were  selected  who  will  be  remembered  for  episodes  unrelated 
to  the  office  routine.  The  remaining  twenty,  or  one  half  the 
total  number  of  the  men  occupying  this  high  station,  were 
grouped  in  a  category  described  as,  "men  past-recollection." 

One  commentator,  on 
referring  to  the  insigni- 
ficance of  the  position, 
referred  to  it  as  a  "sine- 
cure," which,  accord- 
ing to  Webster,  is  "an 
office  or  position  of 
value  which  involves 
little  or  no  responsi- 
bility or  service."  One 
authority  refers  to  the 
holder  of  the  title  as,  "A 
second-rate  man  agree- 
able to  the  wire  pullers, 
always  smuggled  in." 

Occasionally,  during 
the  past  few  years,  the 
advancement  of  the 
Vice-President  to  the 
Presidency  through 
constitutional  proce- 
dure has  occurred.  This 
has  had  a  tendency  to 
make  the  office  seem 
more  desirable  than 
heretofore.  The  recent 
appointment  to  the 
Vice-Presidency  of  a 
well  known  statesman 
of  recognized  ability,  a 
member  of  one  of 
America's  first  fam- 
ilies, may  suggest  a 
revision  of  the  public 
opinion  about  the 
status  of  the  formerly 
unwanted  office.  Cer- 
tainly it  will  be  more  in- 
viting to  the  political 
aspirants. 

Before  this  new 
appraisal  of  the  seat  is 
accepted,  it  is  impor- 
tant that  it  should  be  re- 
viewed in  retrospect  to 
appreciate  more  fully 
how  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, fortunately,  es- 
caped the  ordeal  of  the 
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Vice- Presidency.  The  earliest  threat  was  at  the  first  National 
Republican  Convention  in  Philadelphia  in  1856  and  once 
again  at  the  convocation  in  the  Chicago  Wigwam  in  1860. 

Abraham  Lincoln's  political  rebirth  occurred  about  five 
years  after  he  had  served  a  term  in  Congress.  His  return  to  the 
political  forum  is  recorded  in  a  third-person  autobiographical 
sketch:  "In  1854,  his  profession  had  almost  superseded  the 
thought  of  politics  in  his  mind,  when  the  repeal  of  the  Mis- 
souri compromise  aroused  him  as  he  had  never  been  before." 
Inasmuch  as  the  repeal  was  passed  by  the  Senate  on  March  5, 
1854,  and  subsequently  signed  by  the  President,  it  was  called 
the  birthday  of  the  newly  organized  Republican  party.  The 
official  birthday  was  later  established  as  July  6,  1854. 

An  observer's  account  of  Lincoln's  return  to  the  political 
scene  is  recorded  by  Richard  Yates,  at  what  is  known  as  "The 
Springfield  Jubilee,"  celebrating  the  Republican  victories  in 
1860.  He  stated:  "I  had  spoken  and  voted  against  the  repeal  of 
the  Missouri  Compromise,  and  when  on  my  return  home  at 
the  close  of  the  long  session  of  1854,  having  published  a  card 
that  I  would  not  be  a  candidate  for  re-election,  I  was  met  at  the 
depot  in  Springfield  by  Mr.  Lincoln.  He  said  I  had  taken  the 
right  course  on  this  question,  and  though  he  could  not  pro- 
mise me  success  in  a  district  so  largely  against  us,  yet  he 
hoped  for  the  sake  of  the  principle,  I  would  run,  and  if  I  would, 
he  would  take  the  stump  in  my  behalf." 

Lincoln  briefly  referred  to  the  original  Compromise  in  these 
words:  "At  length  a  compromise  was  made,  in  which,  like  all 
compromises,  both  sides  yielded  something.  It  was  a  law 
passed  on  the  6th  day  of  March,  1820,  providing  that  Missouri 
might  come  into  the  Union  with  slavery,  but  that  in  all  the 
remaining  part  of  the  territory  purchased  of  France,  which 
lies  north  of  36  degrees  and  30  minutes  north  latitude,  slavery 
should  never  be  permitted." 

Four  months  after  Lincoln  had  been  awakened  by  its  repeal 
and  had  again  entered  the  political  arena,  another  incident 
occurred  which  greatly  stimulated  his  newly  acquired  inter- 
est in  the  "No  Extension  of  Slavery"  movement.  On  July  10, 
1854,  Cassius  Marcellus  Clay  of  Lexington,  Kentucky,  a  rela- 
tive of  Henry  Clay,  paid  a  visit  to  Springfield.  The  presence  of 
the  anti-slavery  exponent  in  the  capital  city  must  have 
aroused  in  Mary  Todd  Lincoln  many  reminiscences  of  her 
early  Lexington  days.  While  Cassius  was  attending  Transyl- 
vania University  in  Lexington,  the  dormitory  burned  and 
Cassius  was  one  of  the  students  who  found  temporary  lodging 
in  the  Todd  home.  He  stated  on  one  occasion:  "I  was  on  very 
agreeable  terms  with  the  Todd  Family,  who  were  always  my 
avowed  friends  during  my  antislavery  career."  He  later  gra- 
duated from  Yale,  and,  while  in  New  Haven,  he  was  greatly 
influenced  by  William  Lloyd  Garrison  and  became  an  expon- 
ent of  the  abolitionist's  philosophy.  Later,  at  Lexington,  a 
month  before  his  visit  to  Springfield,  he  established  an  anti- 
slavery  newspaper  called  The  True  American. 

Upon  Clay's  visit  to  Springfield,  the  Secretary  of  State  re- 
fused him  permission  to  speak  in  the  State  House.  Cassius  res- 
ponded that  even  in  his  own  state  —  a  slave  state  —  the  com- 
mon courtesy  of  citizenship  had  never  been  withheld  from 
him;  no  court-house  or  state-house  door  had  ever  been  shut  in 
his  face.  He  gave  his  speech  in  Mather's  Grove.  This  rebuff  re- 
calls an  incident  which  illustrates  the  dynamic  personality  of 
Cassius  Clay. 

A  Kentucky  town  in  which  he  was  to  speak  posted  warn- 
ings that  "no  anti-slavery  speeches  will  be  permitted  under 
penalty  of  death."  Upon  Clay's  arrival,  says  William  H. 
Townsend  in  Lincoln  and  His  Wife's  Home  Town,  "he  walked 
unattended  down  the  center  aisle  of  the  packed  court-room, 
mounted  the  rostrum  and  calmly  faced  the  muttering,  jost- 
ling crowd."  These  were  his  introductory  remarks: "  'For  those 
who  support  the  laws  of  the  country,'  he  announced  in  an 
even,  steady  voice,  'I  have  this  argument,'  and  he  placed  a 
copy  of  the  Constitution  on  one  end  of  the  table.  'For  those 
who  believe  in  the  Bible,  I  have  an  argument  from  this,'  and 
he  placed  a  copy  of  the  New  Testament  on  the  other  end  of  the 
table.  'And  for  those  who  regard  neither  the  laws  of  God  or 
man  I  have  this  argument,'  and  he  laid  a  brace  of  long  black- 
barreled  pistols  with  his  bowie-knife  on  the  table  in  front  of 
him.  Then  he  plunged,  without  interruption,  into  his  speech." 

Sometime  after  Clay  returned  from  the  Springfield  visit  he 
remarked:  "Lincoln  gave  me  a  most  patient  hearing.  I  shall 
never  forget  his  long,  ungainly  form,  and  his  ever  sad  and 
homely  face.  ...  I  flatter  myself,  when  [I  recall  how]  Lincoln 


listened  to  my  animated  appeals  for  universal  liberty  for  more 
than  two  hours,  that  I  sowed  seed  in  good  ground,  which  in  the 
providence  of  God  produced  in  time  good  fruit." 

The  Illinois  contingent  of  the  newly  organized  party  was 
somewhat  tardy  in  perfecting  the  state  organization,  but  on 
May  29, 1856,  a  state  convention  was  called  to  meet  at  Bloom- 
ington.  Among  the  many  speeches  made,  the  closing  address 
by  Lincoln  was  easily  the  feature  of  the  day  and  possibly  his 
most  eloquent  declaration  during  his  Illinois  years.  It  became 
known  as  "The  Lost  Speech,"  inasmuch  as  the  reporters  be- 
came entranced  by  his  oratory  and  no  one  of  them  made  an 
available  recording  of  it. 

The  Washington  press  on  January  17, 1856,  published  a  call 
to  "The  Republicans  of  the  Union  to  meet  at  Pittsburg  on  the 
22nd.  of  February,  for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  a  national 
organization."  Another  incentive  was  "the  providing  for  a 
National  Delegate  Convention  of  the  Republican  Party  on  a 
subsequent  date,  to  nominate  candidates  for  the  Presidency 
and  Vice-Presidency."  There  was  also  released  an  urgent 
appeal  to  take  a  stand  on  "the  only  great  issue  now  before  the 
Country — slavery  or  freedom." 

Nineteen  days  after  the  Illinois  convocation  at  Bloom- 
ington,  the  national  convention  opened  its  sessions  at  Phila- 
delphia on  Tuesday,  June  17, 1856.  The  permanent  chairman 
was  Colonel  Henry  S.  Lane  of  Indiana.  John  C.  Fremont  of 
California  was  chosen  as  the  Presidential  nominee  on  the  first 
ballot.  The  chief  order  of  business  for  the  second  day  was  the 
selection  of  a  candidate  for  the  Vice-Presidency.  The  trial 
ballot  for  the  nomination  recorded  these  several  aspirants 
with  the  total  number  of  votes  each  one  received:  William  L. 
Dayton,  New  Jersey,  253;  Nathaniel  P.  Banks,  Massa- 
chusetts, 46;  Abraham  Lincoln,  Illinois,  110;  David  Wilmot, 
Pennslyvania,  43;  John  A.  King,  New  York,  9;  Charles 
Sumner,  Massachusetts,  35;  Lieut.  Thomas  Ford,  Ohio,  7; 
Cassius  M.  Clay,  Kentucky,  3;  Jacob  Collamer,  Vermont,  15; 
Joshua  R.  Giddings,  Ohio,  2;  Whitfield  S.  Johnson,  New  Jer- 
sey, 2;  Henry  C.  Carey,  Pennsylvania,  3;  Aaron  S.  Penn- 
ington, New  Jersey,  1;  Henry  Wilson,  Massachusetts,  1;  Gen. 
Samuel  C.  Pomeroy,  Kansas,  8.  It  will  be  observed  that  Day- 
ton received  less  than  one  half  the  total  votes,  while  Lincoln 
was  given  twice  as  many  votes  as  any  of  the  other  participa- 
ting candidates. 

A  Pennsylvania  delegate,  John  Allison,  placed  Lincoln's 
name  in  nomination,  but,  when  the  totals  showed  a  majority 
of  the  votes  were  cast  for  Dayton,  in  order  to  reach  a  unani- 
mous choice,  Lincoln's  name  was  withdrawn,  followed  by  all 
of  the  other  competitors.  During  the  nominating  speeches, 
Lincoln  received  many  complimentary  comments.  It  was  an 
honor  indeed  to  be  the  runner-up  and  a  popular  candidate  for 
the  Vice-Presidential  nomination  at  the  first  national  con- 
vention of  the  newly  organized  Republican  party. 

One  of  the  stories  of  how  Lincoln  was  first  informed  about 
the  results  of  the  voting,  associates  him  with  David  Davis,  the 
presiding  judge  on  the  Eighth  Judicial  Circuit  of  Illinois, 
where  Lincoln  practiced  law.  Davis  was  at  the  hotel  in  the 
town  where  the  court  was  in  session,  when  the  mail  arrived 
with  news  from  the  convention.  He  observed  Lincoln  coming 
down  the  street  which  caused  him  frantically  to  wave  the 
paper  reporting  that  Lincoln  had  received  110  votes  for  the 
Vice-Presidency  at  the  convention.  When  Lincoln  arrived  and 
was  given  the  information,  he  commented:  "I  reckon  that 
ain't  me;  there's  another  great  man  in  Massachusetts  named 
Lincoln,  and  I  reckon  it's  him."  But,  he  was  mistaken. 

Seven  years  earlier  Lincoln  had  visited  the  Bay  State  where 
he  had  spoken  in  favor  of  Zachary  Taylor,  Whig  candidate  for 
the  Presidency.  His  schedule  brought  him  to  Worcester  on 
September  13, 1848,  where  he  was  entertained  at  dinner  in  the 
home  of  Levi  Lincoln,  mayor  of  the  city,  and  the  Governor  of 
the  State  from  1825  to  1834.  Several  distinguished  guests  were 
present  and  one  of  them  recalled:  "I  well  remember  the  jokes 
between  Governor  Lincoln  and  Abraham  Lincoln  as  to  their 
presumed  relationship."  At  last  the  latter  said:  "I  hope  we  be- 
long, as  the  Scotch  say,  to  the  same  clan;  but  I  know  one  thing, 
and  that  is,  that  we  are  both  good  Whigs." 

This  episode  recalls  a  visit  which  the  author  made  to  this 
same  house  in  which  Abraham  Lincoln  was  entertained.  My 
host,  Waldo  Lincoln,  grandson  of  Levi  Lincoln,  mentioned  at 
dinner  that  I  was  seated  in  the  same  position  at  the  table, 
possibly  in  the  same  chair,  which  Abraham  Lincoln  had  occu- 
pied, when  a  guest  in  1848.  It  was  the  above  mentioned  Waldo 
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Lincoln  who  prepared  the  exhaustive  genealogy  of  the  Lin- 
coln Family,  showing  the  relationship  of  the  Illinois  and  the 
Worcester,  Massachusetts,  branches.  Abraham  had  properly 
identified  Levi  as  "the  great  man  in  Massachusetts  named 
Lincoln."  Sidetracked  by  ancestral  and  personal  references, 
we  should  return  to  Philadelphia  for  a  final  comment. 

It  is  evident  from  Abraham's  complete  surprise  and  appar- 
ent confusion  about  the  identity  of  the  Lincoln  who  had  been 
the  runner-up  on  the  trial  ballot  at  Philadelphia,  that  he  was 
unaware  of  any  state-wide  plans,  then  underway  or  pre- 
viously made,  to  place  his  name  among  the  candidates  for  the 
Vice-Presidential  nomination  in  1856.  While  his  term  in  Con- 
gress had  been  of  local  significance,  the  beckoning  gesture  for 
the  national  office  had  lifted  him  out  of  local  politics  and 
raised  him  to  a  station  of  nationwide  attention.  He  could  now 
be  considered  as  a  leading  Western  representative  of  the 
newly  organized  Republican  party. 

One  of  his  earliest  recognitions  of  leadership  was  revealed 
in  the  state  convention  of  1858,  which  named  him,  "The  first 
and  only  choice  for  a  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate."  His 
acceptance  address,  which  clearly  set  forth  the  issue  for  the 
subsequent  campaign,  became  known  as  "The  House  Divided 
Speech,"  so  designated  because  of  his  startling  premise,  "A 
house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand." 

His  opponent  in  the  contest,  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  was 
nationally  known  and  the  series  of  debates  arranged  attrac- 
ted the  attention  of  political  America.  Recognizing  Douglas  as 
the  key  figure  in  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  and 
Lincoln  as  the  chief  Western  spokesman  for  the  "No  Exten- 
sion of  Slavery"  contingent,  the  contest  became  something 
more  than  a  local  combat.  While  Lincoln  failed  to  gain  the 
senatorial  seat,  he  did  poll  the  larger  number  of  popular  votes 
and  established  himself  as  the  leading  Westerner  opposed  to 
the  extension  of  slavery. 

Lincoln's  rise  to  fame,  because  of  his  solid  arguments 
during  the  debates,  assured  for  him  serious  consideration  for 
a  place  on  the  national  ticket  of  his  party  in  the  next  Repub- 
lican Convention.  One  of  the  earliest  feelers  which  arrived 
was  a  letter  from  Thomas  J.  Pickett  of  Rock  Island,  suggest- 
ing that  the  press  of  Illinois  put  Lincoln  forward  for  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  United  States.  On  April  16, 1859,  Lincoln  replied 
to  this  suggestion  as  follows:  "...  I  do  not  think  myself  fit  for 
the  Presidency.  I  certainly  am  flattered,  and  gratified,  that 
some  partial  friends  think  of  me  in  that  connection.  .  .  ." 
Reflecting  on  the  vote  at  the  Philadelphia  Convention,  he 
may  have  felt  he  was  "fit"  for  the  Vice-Presidency. 

Two  books  were  published  in  1859,  presenting  the  names  of 
those  who  might  be  contestants  in  the  presidential  race  of 
1860.  One  was  by  D.  W.  Bartlett  with  the  title,  Presidential 
Candidates,  listing  twenty-one  prospective  contenders.  The 
other  was  by  John  Savage  with  the  caption,  Our  Living  Repre- 
sentative Men,  noting  thirty-four  qualified  leaders.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  the  later  published  Savage  book  named  all  of  the 
Bartlett  list  with  but  two  exceptions.  This  combined  list  of 
important  men  might  serve  as  a  political  "Who's  Who"  for 
1860  and  is  submitted  with  party  affiliations  noted:. 

Democrat:  John  Minor  Botts,  John  C.  Breckenridge, 

Albert  G.  Brown,  Howell  Cobb,  Caleb  Cushing,  George  M. 

Dallas,  Jefferson  Davis,  Daniel  S.  Dickinson,  Stephen  A. 

Douglas,  James  Guthrie,  James  H.  Hammond,  Sam 

Houston,  R.M.T.  Hunter,  Andrew  Johnson,  Joseph  Lane, 

James  L.  Orr,  John  M.  Read,  Horatio  Seymour,  John  Slid  ell, 

Alexander  H.  Stephens,  Henry  A.  Wise. 
Constitutional  Union:  John  Bell,  John  J.  Crittenden, 

Edward  Everett,  Millard  Fillmore. 
Republican:  Nathaniel  P.  Banks,  Edward  Bates,  Simon 

Cameron,  Salmon  P.  Chase,  William  L.  Dayton,  John  C. 

Fremont,  John  P.  Hale,  John  McLean,  William  H.  Seward, 

Henry  Wilson. 
Unclassified:  John  E.  Wool. 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  name  of  Lincoln  is  missing,  as  the 
manuscripts  were  prepared  before  his  name  had  become  pro- 
minent in  the  East.  His  address  at  Cooper  Union  in  New  York 
City  on  February  27,  1860,  and  the  subsequent  trip  to  New 
England  are  recognized  as  his  introduction  to  that  section  of 
the  country.  The  Cooper  Union  Address  before  the  Young 
Men's  Republican  Union  of  New  York  is  accepted  as  the  most 
comprehensive  political  address  which  he  had  given  up  to 
that  time. 

One  of  the  aspirants  for  the  Presidency  in  1860  was  Simon 


Cameron,  a  Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  As  early  as  October 
14,  W.E.  Fraser,  one  of  his  supporters,  wrote  to  Lincoln  pro- 
posing a  Cameron-Lincoln  combination  for  the  Republican 
ticket.  On  November  1,  1859,  Lincoln  replied:  "...  I  shall  be 
heartily  for  it,  after  it  shall  have  been  fairly  nominated  by  a 
Republican  national  convention.  .  .  ."  This  statement  docu- 
ments the  assertion,  that  he  was  not  irresponsive  to  being 
named  as  a  Vice- Presidential  candidate,  but  the  reply  also  left 
open  the  opportunity  for  an  ultimate  decision  before  the  con- 
vention was  called  to  order.  Lincoln's  refusal  to  approve  the 
ticket  immediately  did  not  prevent  the  publication  of  a  cam- 
paign pamphlet  entitled  Address  of  the  Cameron  And  Lin- 
coln Club  of  the  City  of  Chicago,  III,  To  The  People  Of  The 
North  West.  This  final  appeal  in  the  pamphlet  gives  empha- 
sis to  Lincoln's  anticipated  contribution  as  a  member  of  the 
team:  "The  nomination  of  Mr.  Lincoln  will  secure  us  the  votes 
of  Illinois  and  Indiana,  and  we  hope  to  carry  Oregon  and 
California  also.  We  may  succeed  with  other  candidates;  with 
Cameron  and  Lincoln,  we  will." 

Lincoln,  when  en  route  to  New  York  for  his  speech  at  Cooper 
Union,  while  passing  through  Philadelphia,  was  handed  the 
cards  of  Simon  Cameron  and  David  Wilmot  but  was  unable  to 
contact  them  before  leaving  the  city.  Four  months  had  passed 
since  they  first  solicited  Lincoln's  partnership  on  the  ticket, 
but  apparently  they  feared  he  would  make  some  agreement 
about  the  Vice-Presidency  with  Seward,  while  in  New  York.  It 
is  evident  that  a  Seward- Lincoln  ticket  had  already  been  pro- 
posed. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  Young  Men's  Republican  Union 
may  have  had  some  specific  reason  for  offering  Lincoln  200 
dollars  to  speak  in  New  York,  and  very  likely  it  had  political 
relevancy.  His  appearance  was  a  rousing  success  and  his 
introduction  to  leading  celebrities  of  the  East  opened  up  new 
political  horizons. 

En  route  to  New  Hampshire  to  visit  his  son  Robert,  attend- 
ing Exeter  Academy,  he  was  joined  on  the  train  by  Frederick 
Smyth  who  was  to  introduce  him  at  Manchester.  Lincoln  had 
been  reading  an  address  Seward  had  delivered  before  the  Uni- 
ted States  Senate,  and  laying  the  paper  down  he  said  to 
Smyth,  "That  speech  will  make  Mr.  Seward  the  next  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States."  However,  when  Smyth  came  to  the 
conclusion  of  his  introductory  remarks,  in  presenting  Lin- 
coln he  said:  "The  next  President  of  the  United  States!" 

An  interesting  phase  of  his  New  England  trip  was  his  pur- 
posely passing  through  Massachusetts  without  making  a 
single  speech.  The  state  had  already  announced  its  support  of 
Seward,  and  apparently  Lincoln  did  not  wish  to  exhibit  any 
display  of  rivalry.  Upon  his  return  to  New  York,  however,  the 
situation  there  seems  to  have  changed.  One  of  the  young  men 
advised  him:  "When  he  came,  they  thought  he  might  make  a 
good  running  mate  for  Seward,  but  after  hearing  him,  they  are 
for  him  for  President,  regardless  of  what  happens  to  Seward." 

Succeeding  the  New  York  visit,  Lincoln  was  the  most 
coveted  Vice-Presidential  candidate  in  the  nation.  These  pos- 
sible pairings  were  published  in  the  press:  Cameron  and  Lin- 
coln, Seward  and  Lincoln,  Chase  and  Lincoln,  also  Horace 
Greeley's  choice,  Dayton  and  Lincoln,  possibly  others.  In  1860 
the  Vice-Presidency  beckoned  Lincoln  in  preference  to  all 
others.  Lincoln  had  numerous  advantages  as  a  Vice-Presi- 
dential nominee  (and,  as  it  turned  out,  as  a  Presidential  nomi- 
nee). Unlike  Salmon  Chase  and  Simon  Cameron,  who  had 
bitter  factional  enemies  in  their  home  states,  Lincoln's  sup- 
port in  Illinois  was  secure  and  united,  and  the  Republicans 
needed  Illinois.  Unlike  Cameron  and  Edward  Bates,  he  was 
sound  on  the  slavery  issue  because  he  had  steadily  opposed 
slavery  as  a  moral  evil.  He  had  an  instinct,  too,  for  avoiding 
controversial  stands  on  unessential  issues.  Personally  tem- 
perate, Lincoln  had  avoided  the  prohibition  agitation,  es- 
pecially when  it  became  a  hot  issue  in  Illinois  after  1853. 
Despising  the  principles  of  the  Know-Nothing  agitation, 
Lincoln  avoided  public  condemnations  of  that  party's 
adherents.  He  also  avoided  the  side  issue  of  disobedience  to 
the  Fugitive  Slave  Law. 

Abraham's  auspicious  speaking  itinerary  in  the  East  gave 
a  new  impetus  to  his  political  aspirations  considering  the 
forthcoming  convention.  David  Davis  appears  to  have  assum- 
ed the  leadership  of  the  voluntary  group  of  Lincoln's  suppor- 
ters, combining  their  strength  with  the  Chicago  consti- 
tuency. When  the  convention  opened,  it  appeared  like  a  one- 
man  show  with  Seward  apparently  so  far  ahead  it  forecast  a 
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"no  contest."  One  news  correspondent  put  it  this  way:  "Sena- 
tor Seward  is  head  and  shoulders  above  all  competitors,  in 
experience,  in  statesmanship,  in  authority,  in  influence,  in 
every  quality  which  can  fit  a  man  for  the  Presidency."  Horace 
Greeley,  the  night  before  the  balloting  began,  advised  his  New 
York  Tribune  associates  that  Seward  would  be  victorious.  It  is 
known  he  was  violently  opposed  to  Seward. 

The  printer's  delay  in  making  the  ballots  ready,  causing 
postponement  of  the  balloting  to  the  following  day,  was  great- 
ly in  Lincoln's  favor,  as  during  the  night  considerable  opposi- 
tion to  Seward  had  been  generated.  There  were  four,  and  pos- 
sibly more,  objections  which  caused  the  dissatisfaction:  1.  He 
had  failed  to  gain  the  support  of  important  Pennsylvania.  2. 
Greeley  and  his  New  York  Tribune  were  against  him.  3. 
Corruption  in  the  Legislature  of  New  York  while  he  was 
governor.  4.  The  dictatorial  manner  of  his  delegates  at  the 
convention. 

The  fact  that  Lincoln  had  been  the  Vice- Presidential  choice 
of  all  the  leading  opponents  gave  him  a  great  advantage  over 
any  other  second  choice.  The  first  ballot  gave  Seward,  193, 
Lincoln,  102;  second,  Seward,  184,  Lincoln,  181;  third,  Lin- 
coln, 354,  Seward,  110  1/2.  No  other  candidate  polled  more 
than  50  1/2  votes. 

One  of  the  most  convincing  exhibits  to  support  the  supposi- 
tion that  there  was  a  concerted  effort  to  procure  the  Vice-Presi- 
dential nomination  for  Lincoln  is  a  poster  of  his  profile,  now 
on  display  in  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation.  On  the 
margin  of  this  eight  and  one-half  by  eleven  inch  lithograph  is 
this  note  inscribed  by  George  William  Curtis,  a  Seward  dele- 
gate from  New  York:  "These  prints  were  showered  through 
the  Wigwam  immediately  after  Mr.  Lincoln's  nomination." 
There  is  no  printed  information  on  the  broadside  to  reveal 
what  office  this  pictorial  candidate  seeks,  no  name  of  the 
sponsoring  organization,  nor  even  the  commercial  printer. 
The  fact  that  the  circulars  were  not  distributed  until  after  Mr. 
Lincoln  had  been  nominated  for  the  Presidency,  eliminates 
any  indication  that  they  were  prepared  as  flyers  to  assist  in 
his  nomination  for  the  Chief  Executive  office  in  the  Nation. 

Three  possible  distributors  of  the  handbills  were  the 
Seward,  Cameron,  and  Lincoln  committees.  The  fact  that  Cur- 
tis of  New  York  made  no  comment  in  his  inscribed  note  about 
the  origin  of  the  posters,  implies  that  the  Seward  group  had  no 
part  in  the  distribution  and  no  desire  to  boost  Lincoln.  The 
most  likely  sponsors  were  the  Cameron-Lincoln  loyalists,  the 
earliest  public  advocates  of  Lincoln  for  the  Vice-Presidency. 
Their  western  offices  were  in  Chicago  where  the  "tousled 
hair"  photograph  was  made  and  used  in  producing  the  litho- 
graph. While  its  rustic  appearance  would  win  votes  in  the 
West,  it  is  doubtful  if  it  would  have  any  value  in  garnering 
votes  in  the  East. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Lincoln  convention  group  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  origin  of  the  "tousled  hair"  flyer.  The  failure  to 
use  it  before  or  during  the  balloting  for  the  Presidency  almost 
nullifies  any  connection  of  the  lithograph  with  Lincoln's  win- 
ning the  office. 

The  distribution  of  the  prints,  however,  does  present  a 
strong  argument  that  Lincoln  was  a  recognized  contender  for 
the  Vice- Presidency  at  the  Wigwam  Convention.  The  conclu- 
sion might  also  be  drawn,  that  inasmuch  as  Lincoln  was  the 
publicized  selection  for  the  minor  office  of  at  least  four  of  the 
Presidential  hopefuls,  it  is  quite  natural  that  if  their  first 
choice  failed,  the  delegates  would  swing  to  their  junior  part- 
ner on  the  ticket  as  their  next  choice,  to  salvage  at  least  a  part 
of  their  original  ticket.  There  seems  to  have  been  little  atten- 
tion paid  to  the  potential  strength  of  these  original  supporters 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  as  Vice-President. 

Lincoln's  reflections  on  the  Vice-Presidency  did  not  cease 
with  his  own  nomination  to  the  higher  office.  Quite  naturally, 
he  would  have  considerable  interest  in  the  selection  of  his  run- 
ning mate.  He  must  have  observed  with  more  than  common 
curiosity  that  in  the  balloting  for  the  nomination  the  runner- 
up  to  the  successful  nominee  was  none  other  than  Cassius 
Marcelfus  Clay.  He  had  been  active  in  securing  Lincoln's 
nomination  for  the  Presidency  and  made  a  speech  from  which 
this  argument  is  excerpted:  "It  makes  a  great  deal  of  differ- 


ence to  you  whom  you  nominate .  .  .  and  it  makes  a  much  more 
vital  difference  to  us  [Kentuckiansj.  .  .  .  We  call  upon  you  to 
nominate  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  knows  us  and  understands 
our  aspirations." 

Even  before  Lincoln  had  an  opportunity  to  meet  the  Vice- 
Presidential  nominee,  Hannibal  Hamlin  of  Hamden,  Maine, 
there  were  certain  press  releases  that  made  Lincoln  anxious  to 
confer  with  his  partner  for  the  subsequent  campaign.  No 
sooner  had  the  names  of  the  two  successful  candidates  reach- 
ed the  East  than  some  newspapers  announced  surprise  and 
dissatisfaction  with  the  selections.  One  of  the  first  reactions 
was  the  arrangement  of  the  names  of  the  victorious  contest- 
ants. Many  regarded  Hamlin,  an  Eastern  man,  to  be  superior 
to  his  Western  associate  and  referred  to  the  combination  as 
"The  Upside-down  Ticket." 

While  the  new  Presidential  nominee  may  not  have  been  as 
well  known  as  Hamlin,  the  name  Lincoln  was  a  household 
word  with  the  Hamlins.  When  Hannibal  was  but  nine  years 
old,  a  lawyer  from  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  whose  name 
was  Enoch  Lincoln,  came  to  live  in  the  Hamlin  home.  Within 
the  next  five  years,  Enoch  was  elected  to  Congress  and  next 
became  Governor  of  the  State  of  Maine.  He  was  Hannibal's 
hero  and  eventually  young  Hamlin  went  to  Congress  and  also 
became  Governor  of  Maine.  Enoch  Lincoln  was  a  brother  of 
Levi  Lincoln,  the  host  of  Abraham  Lincoln  at  Worcester  in 
1848. 

Inasmuch  as  this  commentary  has  relied  on  current  public 
sentiment  for  a  congenial  atmosphere  in  which  to  develop  this 
argument,  it  would  seem  agreeable  to  bring  it  to  a  conclusion 
in  a  similar  fashion.  The  first  person  who  put  in  writing  a 
declaration  with  reference  to  Abraham  Lincoln's  eventually 
becoming  President  of  the  United  States,  was  not  a  contem- 
porary politician,  but  a  "woman,"  Mary  Todd  of  Lexington, 
Kentucky.  While  she  was  living  with  her  sister,  Mrs.  Ninian 
Edwards  at  Springfield,  Illinois,  she  became  engaged  to,  and 
later  married,  Abraham  Lincoln,  a  member  of  the  Illinois 
Legislature.  She  wrote  to  one  of  her  girl  friends,  Margaret 
Wickliffe,  a  daughter  of  the  Governor  of  Kentucky,  and  after  a 
playful,  but  not  a  very  flattering,  description  of  the  man  of  her 
choice,  she  continued:  "But  I  mean  to  make  him  to  be  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  all  the  same.  You  will  see  that,  as  I 
always  told  you,  I  will  yet  be  the  President's  wife."  Governor 
Wickliffe,  years  later,  after  Lincoln  had  become  President, 
came  across  the  letter  and  wrote  on  it  this  endorsement,  "the 
most  remarkable  letter  ever  written  by  one  girl." 

Researchers  observing  the  intellectual  training  this  young 
lady  acquired  at  Lexington,  "The  Athens  of  the  West,"  are 
agreed  that  her  advanced  formal  education  was  superior  to 
that  of  any  other  First  Lady  who  occupied  the  Executive  Man- 
sion up  to  the  time  of  Mrs.  Lincoln's  tenure.  The  cultural 
atmosphere  which  she  created  and  nourished  in  her  home, 
barely  mentioned  by  most  of  her  biographers,  contributed 
greatly  to  the  mental  capacity  of  her  husband. 

We  have  observed  that  Lincoln  was  first  a  prospect  for 
national  recognition  by  becoming  the  runner-up  in  the  con- 
test for  the  nomination  of  Vice-President  in  the  first  National 
Republican  Convention  at  Philadelphia  in  1856.  This  nod,  for 
one  of  the  two  Chief  Executive  offices,  may  have  contributed 
more  to  his  political  advancement  than  we  have  recognized. 

The  multiple  nods  made  to  Lincoln  as  a  Vice-Presidential 
nominee  in  the  campaign  of  1860  are  almost  inconceivable.  It 
is  doubtful  if,  ever  before  or  since,  one  political  aspirant  has 
been  the  first  choice  as  a  running  mate  by  so  many  different 
candidates  for  the  Presidential  nomination.  Would  it  be  pre- 
sumtuous  to  assume  that  these  unusual  political  alliances 
may  have  been  largely  responsible  in  elevating  him  to  the 
office  which  his  superiors  coveted?  As  the  dwindling  hopes  for 
the  first  place  on  the  ticket  faded  out,  in  order  to  salvage  a  part 
of  the  preferred  combination,  would  they  not  swing  to  their 
junior  partner  rather  than  to  one  of  their  competitors? 

The  National  Republican  Convention,  convening  at  the 
Chicago  Wigwam  in  1860,  had  the  unique  distinction  of 
making  a  beckoning  jesture  to  a  Vice-Presidential  hopeful 
and  announced  that  Abraham  Lincoln  of  Illinois  was  the  duly 
elected  Presidential  nominee. 
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Lincoln  backed  a  slave  holder 


Albert  B.  Southwtk 
Add  a  comment 


In  1848,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  your  standard 
Whig  politician. 


f        Abraham  Lincoln's  visit  to  Worcester  on 
ft^     Sept.  12,  1848,  has  been  noted  a  number  of 
fH§f      times  in  Worcester  historical  chronicles.  But 
not  much  attention  has  been  paid  to  why  he 
was  here  and  what  he  said  in  his  speech. 

He  was  here  on  a  political  campaign  organized  by  the 
national  Whig  Party.  He  spoke  at  the  old  City  Hall,  he 
stayed  at  the  palatial  Elm  Street  home  of  former 
Governor  Levi  Lincoln  (they  agreed  that  they  were 
distant  cousins),  and  years  later,  in  the  White  House, 
he  reminisced  fondly  about  that  Worcester  visit  with 
Alexander  Bullock,  who  later  became  governor  of 
Massachusetts. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  campaigning  for  a  slave  holder 
—  Whig  Gen.  Zachary  Taylor.  Also  running  were 
Democrat  Lewis  Cass  and  Martin  Van  Buren,  the 
former  president  who  had  come  out  of  retirement  to 
run  as  the  candidate  of  the  antislavery  Free  Soil  Party. 

In  campaigning  for  Gen.  Taylor,  reputed  to  be  the  owner  of  more  slaves  than  anyone  else  in  the  land,  Mr. 
Lincoln  heaped  ridicule  on  the  head  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  the  antislavery  candidate.  How  can  that  be? 

In  1848,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  your  standard  Whig  politician.  He  detested  slavery  but  saw  no  way  to  get  rid  of  it.  He 
thought  it  an  essentially  Southern  phenomenon  that  would  eventually  die  out.  Many  Americans  in  the  North 
agreed  with  that  assessment.  They  did  not  see  slavery  as  a  threat  to  the  nation.  They  were  not  abolitionists. 

If  we  can  understand  how  the  conventional  Whig  politician  of  1848  became  the  Great  Emancipator  15  years 
later,  we  will  begin  to  understand  the  nature  of  America's  tumultuous  history  in  the  middle  of  the  19th 
century. 

The  year  1848  was  a  hinge  year.  Texas  had  just  joined  the  Union.  California  was  knocking  at  the  door.  Gold 
had  been  discovered  there  in  1848.  Two  years  later  it  had  a  population  of  more  than  12,000.  They  had  come 
by  wagon,  ship,  horseback  and  shank's  mare.  In  1851,  California  skipped  the  usual  territorial  status  and 
petitioned  for  immediate  statehood,  the  only  such  case  in  American  history. 

And  it  petitioned  as  a  free  state,  without  slavery.  That  sent  tremors  across  the  continent. 

In  1850,  thanks  to  a  series  of  political  deals  over  the  years,  there  were  15  slave  states  and  15  free  states.  The 
end  of  the  war  with  Mexico  meant  that  hundreds  of  millions  of  acres  were  open  for  settlement.  The  California 
petition  sparked  a  nightmare  in  the  South.  Would  the  new  territories  come  into  the  Union  as  slave  states  or 
free  states?  That  issue  above  all  others  roiled  the  country. 

Efforts  to  bridge  the  gap  only  made  things  worse.  The  famed  Compromise  Resolutions  of  1850  gave  some  new 
guarantees  to  the  South  and  alarmed  many  in  the  North.  The  Fugitive  Slave  Act,  which  made  the  capture  of 
runaway  slaves  a  matter  of  federal  jurisdiction  and  enforcement,  imposed  harsh  penalties  and  fines  on  any 
who  helped  runaway  slaves.  Northern  abolitionists  had  for  years  run  an  "Underground  Railroad"  that  spirited 
hundreds  of  fugitive  slaves  into  Canada.  Those  activists  were  directly  targeted  by  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act. 
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The  Sims  case  in  1851  and  the  Burns  case  in  1854  brought  things  to  a  head.  Both  were  fugitive  slaves 
captured  in  Boston  by  federal  marshals.  When  a  group  of  abolitionists  led  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Higginson  of 
Worcester  tried  to  free  Anthony  Burns  from  jail,  a  Boston  policeman  was  killed  in  the  shootout. 

The  tide  of  popular  opinion  was  turning.  Politicians  like  Abraham  Lincoln  were  becoming  alarmed  at  the 
prospect  of  a  "slave  power"  that  controlled  the  federal  government  and  seemed  intent  on  spreading  slavery 
into  the  huge  new  western  territories. 

Mr.  Lincoln,  still  no  abolitionist,  became  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  slavery  must  not  be  expanded. 

Things  went  from  bad  to  worse.  In  1852  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe's  novel  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  gave  a  grim  view 
of  the  horrors  of  slavery  and  became  a  runaway  best-seller  in  the  Northern  states. 

In  1856,  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act  led  to  virtual  war  on  the  frontier  as  pro-slavery  Southerners  and 
antislavery  Northerners,  many  sent  from  Massachusetts,  staked  out  land  claims  on  the  new  territory. 

In  1857,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  ruled,  in  the  Dred  Scott  case,  that  a  black  slave  had  no  more  legal 
rights  under  the  Constitution  than  any  other  property. 

In  1858,  the  issue  of  the  extension  of  slavery  was  discussed  in  memorable  terms  by  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
Stephen  Douglas,  in  their  Illinois  campaign  for  the  U.S.  Senate.  Lincoln  lost  but  impressed  the  nation  with  his 
brilliant  expositions. 

In  1859,  John  Brown  led  his  raid  on  Harper's  Ferry,  Va.,  with  the  aim  of  triggering  a  massive  slave  rebellion. 
He  was  easily  foiled  but  his  execution  set  off  a  tide  of  anger  in  the  North,  where  he  was  glorified  as  a  holy 
martyr. 

In  1860,  Abraham  Lincoln  won  the  Republican  nomination  and  then  the  election. 

But  the  man  who  arrived  at  the  White  House  in  April  was  not  the  same  man  as  the  Whig  politician  who  had 
spoken  in  Worcester  12  years  before.  He  and  the  northern  part  of  the  nation  had  changed  forever. 

Albert  B.  Southwick's  column  appears  regularly  in  the  Telegram  &  Gazette. 
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9.  Manager's  contract  (T&G) 
10.  Pot  calling  K2  black?  (T&G) 


Most  Read  Stories 

1.  Gotti  movie  coming 

2.  ND  monster  lake  swallows  land,  houses 

3.  Acorns  usher  in  autumn  (T&G) 

4.  Child's  death  portrayed  two  ways  (T&G) 

5.  Civilization  hanging  in  the  balance?  (T&G) 

6.  Scene  stealers:  Artists  capture  Worcester  (T&G) 

7.  Courthouse  records  (T&G) 

8.  Fructose  nonsense  (T&G) 

9.  Complaint  filed  against  McKenna  (T&G) 

10.  Activists  call  for  boycott  of  stores  selling  K2  (T&G) 

Recent  columns: 

Area's  story  rides  on  the  rails  (Sep  16,  2010) 
New  prospects  for  Becker  (Sep  9,  2010) 
Clark  U.'s  dock  of  progress  (Sep  2,  2010) 
Exploring  Peter  Salem's  roots  (Aug  26,  2010) 
Dan  Sickles'  classic  revenge  (Aug  19,  2010) 
The  Court  and  minorities  (Aug  12,  2010) 
End  run  around  Constitution  (Aug  5,  2010) 
Park  Avenue  speed  demons  (Jul  29,  2010) 
Frost  and  snowstorms  in  July  (Jul  15,  2010) 
When  race  was  king  of  ring  (Jul  8,  2010) 
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CONCORD 


Loring  Grimes,  Jr.,  Manager 
Tel.  Concord,  (Mass.)  460 


CONCORD 


THE  EMERSON  HOUSE  where  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson, 
eminent  writer  and  poet,  lived  from  the  age  of  32 
until  his  death  at  79  in  1882.  It  was  while  he  lived 
here  that  Emerson's  genius  reached  its  fullest  sta- 
ture and  his  fame  became  world-wide. 

ORCHARD  HOUSE  was  the  home  of  the  literary  Alcott 
family  from  1858  to  1877.  Here  a  large  part  of 
Louisa  Alcott's  "Little  Women"  was  written.  The 
furnishings  and  costumes,  displayed  within,  help  to 
recall  the  setting  of  this  memorable  novel. 


THE  OLD  NORTH  BRIDGE  where  the  first  blow 
for  independence  was  struck  by  the  Minutemen 
of  Concord  and  surrounding  towns  on  April  19, 
1775.  At  the  far  end  can  be  seen  French's 
famous  statue  of  the  Minute  Man. 


GRAPEVINE  COTTAGE  .  (  Not  illustrated  )  In 
this  house  lived  Ephraim  Wales  Bull  who  pro- 
duced the  famous  Concord  Grape  in  1849.  A 
goldbeater  by  trade,  Bull's  hobby  was  horticul- 
ture. Discovering  that  the  best  grapes  of  his 
day  were  often  spoiled  by  early  frosts,  he,  after 
years  of  experimentation,  developed  the  hardy 
seedling  which  proved  enormously  successful. 

Photographs  by  Keith  Martin  •  Concord 


THE  OLD  MANSE  ,  so  named  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne, 
famous  novelist,  who  lived  here  three  years.  The 
Old  Manse  retains,  for  the  most  part,  its  original 
features,  providing  an  authentic  picture  of  early  19th 
Century  living  conditions. 

THE  ANTIQUARIAN  HOUSE  contains  battle  relics, 
Emerson's  Study,  the  furnishings  of  Thoreau's 
Walden  Pond  Hut  and  a  fine  collection  of  period 
rooms,  mantels,  furniture,  wainscotings,  glass,  china 
and  brass.  Here  is  also  a  diorama  of  the  Battle  of 
Concord. 


"By  the  rude  bridge  that  arched  the  flood 

Their  flag  to  April's  breeze  unfurled, 

Here  once  the  embattled  farmers  stood 

And  fired  the  shot  heard  'round  the  world. " 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 


Daniel  Chester  French's  famous  statue  of 
the  Minute  Man  by  the  Old  North  Bridge. 
Just  five  minutes  walk  from  the  Colonial 
Inn,  as  are  most  historic  and  literary  land- 
marks of  Concord. 
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Photos  of  Inn  and  Interiors  by  Raymond  E.  Hanson 


-ft  The  Qoloniallnn  . .  •  Concord,  Mass.  ^ 


The  Colonial  Inn  is  situated  in  the  center  of  Concord,  facing  the  Square.  Within  a 
few  minutes  walk  are  found  all  the  main  historic  and  literary  points  of  interest  and  the 
shopping  center.  At  the  Inn  itself  the  lingering  charm  of  olden  days  is  agreeably  com- 
bined with  present  day  comforts.  Every  room  has  running  hot  and  cold  water;  some 
have  private  bathsor  share  abath  while  two  rooms  are  furnished  with  the  old-fashioned 
■  bowl  and  pitcher ' '  purposely  left  for  those  guests  .who  might  enjoy  this  ' 1  touch  of  the 
past". 

The  Inn  is  open  throughout  the  year.  Its  accessibility  to  Boston.  (18  miles  by 
super-highway),  enables  the  visitor  to  enjoy  the  attractions  of  the  Hub,  while  staying 
at  a  quiet,  restful  Inn  away  from  traffic  problems.  The  Inn  makes  an  excellent  start- 
ing-point from  which  to  visit  the  historic  shrines  and  the  scenic  splendor  in  which 
New  England  abounds.  Within  easy  driving  distance  are  both  the  North  and  South 
Shores  of  Massachusetts,  artistic  Cape  Ann,  quaint  Cape  Cod  with  its  warm  water 
beaches,  the  Maine  Coasl,  the  Berkshires.  the  White  Mountains  of  New  Hampshire,  the 
Green  Mountains  of  Vermont. 

Easily  reached  by  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  or  bus  from  Boston.  Located  3  1/2 
miles  from  the  Bedford  Airport,  formerly  a  major  army  air  field  and  now  providing 
all  facilities  for  private  civilian  air  transportation  plus  a  '" U-Dryvit"  auto  rental 
service.    We  will  meet  trains  and  planes  by  previous  arrangement.  Guests  who  come 


by  car  will  find  free  parking  in  rear  of  the  Inn,  and  a  public  garage  in  the  town. 

Next  door  to  the  Inn  is  F.  H. Trumbull's  famous  Country  Store  where  many  unusual 
items  will  be  found  to  interest  the  collector. 

Catholic  and  Protestant  churches  are  close  by. 

A  sporty  18-hole  golf  course  at  the  nearby  Concord  Country  Club  is  open  to  guests 
of  the  Inn. 

Concord  is  the  home  of  four  well-known  schools:  Middlesex  School  for  boys. 
Concord  Academy  for  girls,  the  Fenn  School  for  younger  boys  and  the  Brooks  Nursery 
School.   Parents  find  the  Inn  a  convenient  stopping  place  for  meals  or  lodging. 

New  England  favorites  such  as  Boston  Baked  Beans  and  Brown  Bread,  Codfish 
Cakes.  Broiled  Live  Lobster.  Boston  Schrod.  Fried  Ipswich  Clams  and  Baked  Indian 
Pudding  grace  the  table  at  the  Inn.  Transient  meals  are  served  at  reasonable  prices 
and  ample  accommodations  are  provided  for  banquets  and  parties. 


Single  Rooms  from  $2.00  to  $3.50 
Double  Rooms  from  $4.00  to  $8.00 


per  day.  without  meals. 


History 


In  1716,  Captain  James  Minot,  A.  M.,  a  soldier  and  a  phy- 
sician, built  the  oldest  part  of  the  Inn.  He  left  the  house  to 
his  son,  James,  Jr.,  a  Lieutenant  Colonel  serving  in  the  French 
and  Indian  War.  who  was  also  a  Justice  of  Peace  and  a  Repre- 
sentative and  member  of  the  Royal  Governor's  Council.  A 
later  descendant  of  the  family  and  owner,  Timothy  Minot.  Jr., 
a  physician,  attended  the  wounded  on  April  19.  1775.  when  the 
"'shot  heard  round  the  world"  was  fired.  Prior  to  this  event 
the  central  part  of  the  Inn  was  built  and  used  as  a  provincial 
storehouse  during  the  Revolutionary  War. 

In  1789,  Deacon  John  White  acquired  the  central  section 
which  he  maintained  as  a  variety  store,  residing  in  one  end  of 
it.  The  Deacon  was  noted  for  his  fondness  for  children  to 
whom  he  presented  books  as  gifts;  equally  notable  was  his 
strictness  of  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  {he  was  known  to 
have  stopped  travelers  on  the  highway  passing  his  door,  be- 
rating them  for  unnecessary  Sunday  traveling.) 

In  1799,  John  Thoreau.  sailor  and  merchant,  grandfather 
of  Henry  Thoreau. the  famous  naturalist-author,  purchased  and 
lived  in  that  part  of  the  Inn  which  houses  the  office  and  the 
main  sitting  room,  {Thoreau  Room),  Henry  Thoreau's  family 
lived  here  while  he  studied  at  Harvard. 

In  1839  it  was  sold  to  Daniel  Shattuck,  who  had  bought  the 
store  from  Deacon  White  18  years  previously.  In  1850  the 
store  was  made  over  into  a  dwelling  and  was  occupied  by  a 
series  of  families  until  1885  when  it  was  transformed  into  a 
boarding  house.  Later,  the  three  buildings  were  operated  as 
a  small  hotel  called  the  Thoreau  House.  In  the  meantime, 
various  owners  added  and  rebuilt  the  Inn  to  fit  their  own  needs. 
The  Inn  probably  assumed  its  present  appearance  about  the 
turn  of  the  century  when  at  that  tune,  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abrams 
ran  it  under  the  name  of  Colonial  Inn. 


THOREAU  ROOM  ,  (upper 
left)  now  used  as  main  sit- 
ting room  and  office.  An- 
cient fireplace  adds  charm 
and  coziness. 

TYPICAL  BEDROOM  InMain 
House  (lower  left).  Some 
rooms  have  single,  some 
double  and  some  twin  beds. 


CORNER  OF  DINING  ROOM 
(upper  right)  where  tradi- 
tional New  England  meals 
are  served  at  reasonable 
prices. 

THE  GARDEN  .  (lower  right), 
as  viewed  from  the  Dining 
Room,  suggesting  the  coun- 
try setting  of  the  Inn. 


ONE  GUEST  WRITES — An  article  appear/tig  in  the  BRECKINRIDGE  NEWS,  Cloverport,  Kentucky,  written  by  a  guest,  tvill  best  describe  the  charm  of  Concord  and  the  Colonial  tan. 


We  quote: 

"This  is  an  historic  old  town.  To  anyone  whose  hobby  is  history,  both  the  Inn  and 
the  town  offer  countless  notes  of  interest.  Here,  old  and  young  people,  antique  and 
new  things  blend  in  happy  harmony. 

Colonial  Inn  was  built  in  1716.  Its  ancient  walls  have  a  mellowness  that  only 
long  years  of  use  can  bring  to  a  place.  But  it  has  also  a  dynamic  quality  due  to  the 
efforts  of  the  innkeepers  to  please  the  changing  public  which  it  has  been  their  business 
to  serve.  Recently,  a  very  young  and  attractive  couple  have  bought  the  place.  Their 
hospitable  ways  assure  the  continuation  of  the  fine  standards  and  traditions  that  have 
made  the  Colonial  Inn  popular  through  the  years. 


Concord  is  a  beautiful  old  town.  God  and  men  have  worked  well  together  here. 
The  tall  trees  and  graceful  lay  of  the  land  enhance  the  colonial  frame  and  brick  struc- 
tures that  men  have  built  for  homes  and  business,  worship  and  recreation.  The  places 
are  painted  in  different  colonial  colors,  white,  gray,  red,  and  yellow.  Green,  black, 
and  white  trim  seem  the  most  popular  here.  The  variety  is  most  pleasing  to  the  eye. 

Throughout  the  United  States,  every  school  child  reads  the  history  that  was  made 
here  by  the  Minute  Men  and  the  literature  that  waswritten  here  by  Emerson,  Thoreau, 
Hawthorne,  and  Alcott.  The  deeds  done  here  and  the  words  written  here  belong  to  all 
Americans.  The  printed  page  gives  them  a  legendary  quality,  I  think,  while  a  visit 
to  the  scene  gives  them  reality.  For  devotees  of  history,  no  place  can  equal  the  lo- 
cation for  study  that  Concord  affords."   -  -  -  UUdred  Polk  Weeks 


Worcester,  Mass. 


Lincoln  Questionnaire 


Nam9  of  town 


State  "V^T^CXJT^to^ 


Date  or  dates  v/hen  Lincoln  spoke  there 


Has  a  marker  or  monument  ever  been  erected  to  commemorate  his  address?  T"Ln 
If  so,  when  was  it  dedicated?   

Is  any  literature  referring  to  it,  or  a  photograph  of  it  available? 


Any  further  information  such  as  donor,  inscription  on  tablet,  or  other  data  of 
interest  would  be  appreciated. 


Lowell ,  Mass 

i  Lincoln  Questionnaire 


Name  of  town    Low  >~  County     P\\VP&  State  A  $  S  . 

Has  a  marker  or  monument  ever  been  erected  to  commemorate  hi3  address?  ^ 

If  so,  when  was  it  dedicated?    r 

Is  any  literature  referring  to  it,  or  a  photograph  of  it  available? 

Any  further  information  such  as  donor,  inscription  on  tablet,  or  other  data  of 
interest  would  be  appreciated.  .  • _ 


WORCESTER  A  TUR 


FROM  PARTY  POLITICIAN 
TO  COURAGEOUS  THINKER 

Martyr  President  Discovered  in  the  Heart  of 
the  Commonwealth  the  Full  Force  of 
an  Aroused  Public  Conscience 

To  reach  into  the  treasure  chest  of  the  past  and  take  from  it 
one  Jolden  day,  24  hours  that  had  been  perhaps  a  little  careless 
ZA  wheTwThad  them-to  bring  them  back  is  a  boon  never  granted 
used  wnen  '    .       ~     ,et  ...  nretend  for  the  moment  that  we 

except,  in  story  books    So  let  us  pretend  f  r  backwoods 
could  have  again  that  Tuesday,  Sep..  12,  1848,  Mien 
Congressman  from  Illinois.  Abraham  Lincoln,  came  to  Woicester. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  imagine  ,nat*7^h7_greater  part 
the  day  was  sunny,    that,    the    New  * 


lillC    uaj     «   ■■  ■ 

England  summer  was  still  shedding 
Its  golden  warmth  upon    the  land 
and  that  as  the  tall  gaunt  stranger 
made  his  way     from  /"e  railroad 
station  to  the  Worcester  House,  he 
found  the  leafy  shade  of  the  gigantic 
old  trees  along  the  streets  a  pleas- 
ing introduction  to  the  town. 
Little  Notoriety 
It  Is  too  much  to    imagine,  how- 
ever   that  the  local  newspapers  took 
much  interest  In  him.    The  Spy  was 
taken  up  with  Free  Soil  party  prin- 
ciples,  and  on  Tuesday  was  listen- 
in-  to  the  oracles  of  the  new  party 
propound  their  state     policies  and 
committee  choices  In  Boston.  John 
C  -eenleaf  Whlttier   the   well  known 
poet  of  Amesbury,  Samuel  Hoar,  the 
extinguished  doctor  of  Concord,  the 
Lonpfellows,  the  Lowells  and  other 
intellectuals  were  among  those  Free 
Soil  persons  whom    the    Spy  con- 
cerned   itself   with.     The  Palladium 
and  the  Aegis,  both    of  Worcester 
discovered  Lincoln  at  the  City  hall 
as  a  speaker  against  the  Free  Soil 
Party. 

No  one  was  on  hand  to  welcome 
him— no  one  knew  anything  about 
him  There  was  to  be  a  big  Whig  rally 
»t  the  City  hall  that  night,  and  the 
Hate  convention  of  the  Whig  party 
would  be  held  In  this  city  Wednes- 
day morning.  But  prominent  men 
had  been  sought  out  for  these  events 
The  stranger  from  Hllnois  was  Just 
-happening  in,"  more  or  less  on  his 
own.  Thus   he   was  left   to  himself 


,m    me     h  -  n   ......  of  the  day.  to 

realize  on  this,  his  first  acquaintance 
with  New  England,  and  to  reflect  on 
the  causes  that  brought  him  here. 
"Now  What?" 
We  may  picture  him  alighting  from 
the  station  diligence  and  being 
shown  to  his  room  at  the  hotel  on 
Elm  street— imagine  him,  once  set- 
tled, saying  to  himself,  "now .  what 

To  be  sure,  he  was  in  the  ngnt 
hotel.  It  used  to  be  Gov.  Levi  Lin- 
coln's manor  houae,  and  he  had 
built  it  on  the  site  of  the  Stearns 
Tavern,  that  sheltered  Wash  ngton 
on  his  first  visit  here.  Later  it  was 
known  as  the  Lincoln  House.  Among 
the  gentry  of  the  town  it  was  known 
as  "the  hotel,"  implying,  perhaps, 
that  there  were  others,  but  that  qual- 
ity could  of  a  certainty  be  found  at 
the  Worcester  House.  Among  otheis 
there  was  the  Temperance  House 
across  the  way  on  Main  street,  but 
Lincoln  no  doubt  would  find  the  men 
about  town,  the  go«ip  and  the  ciir- 
rents  of  general  information  moic 
readily  at  "the  hotel." 

Who  Invited  Him 
But,  he  must  have  said  to  himself, 
"Here  I  am,  and  now  what?"  Indeed 
who  had  asked  him  to  come?  If 
Massachusetts  was  a  field  of  political 
peril,  had  anyone  asked  Lincoln  the 
aspiring  party  politician  to  do  any- 
thing about  it?  There  were  big  men 
in  Massachusetts  then,  such  men  as 
Daniel  Webster  and  Rufus  Choate. 
?here  were  big  men  in  Worcester, 
which  in  that  period  was  giving 
three    governors   to   the    state— Levi 


Lincoln.  Emory  Washburn  and  Alex- 
ander H.  Bullock. 

There  really  was  no  need  or 
-mast-fed"  lawyers,  as  Lincoln  once 
humorously  dubbed  himself.  (The 
comparison  was  to  farm  stock  which 
in  Kentucky,  used  to  be  turned  out 
to  feet  on  the  "mast"  or  nuts  ana 
berries  of  the  forest.) 

.v  presidential  Ve;\r 
It  of    course,    a  presidential 

year  and'  the  candidate  of  the  domi- 
nant party,  the  Whigs,  was  In  danger 
of  losing,  largely  on  account  of  a 
Woicester  man.  This  mutineer  Judt,e 
Charles  Allen,  had  gone  to  th»  ac- 
tional convention  in  good  fa>th.  but 
the    Whigs   put   up   a  slav^-holdm 
candidate    In     the     person    of  Ota 
"Rough  and  Ready"  Zachary  Taylor. 
Old  Zarh  had  been  a  general  In  trie 
Mexican    War     and    was  popularly 
S  as  the  hero  of  Monterey  the 
conquerer  of  Mexico  City.    But  he 
owned    slaves.     Judge    Allen,  hardy 
abolitionist,  arose  In  meeting  and  de- 
fared    "the  Whig  party  Is  here  and 
thls  day  dissolved."    He  went  wtath- 
iVhome  and  founded  the  Free  Sol 
party.    This  new  party  was  to  div  de 
?he  Whigs,  and  within  a  decade  make 
the  Judge's  phophecy  come  true. 

The  great  Webster  was  appealed  to, 
to  come  to  the  aid  of  his  party.  Not 
[°ss   shrewd   in   his  ^clintng  years 
than  in  his  hey-day,  the  Whig  s  Dan 
lei  read  the  writing  on  the  wall  and 
concluded  that  the  good  old  party 
of  that  day  was  doomed.    What  ne 
said  in  favor  of  General  Taylor  was 
counterbalanced  by  what    he  said 
against  the  idea  back  of  Old  Zach 
nomination.     He   was   chosen  Web- 
ster said,  because  he  was  the  part  s 
most  available  man,  a  poor,  a  veiy 
poor   reason,  for  principles  were  at 
stake.     and     political       exped ency 
would  have  to  make  way     for  an 
aroused   public  conscience.  Webster 
knew  his  North.    Linc°  n 
learn  about  it  during  his  brief  staj 
in  the  Heart  of  the  Commonwealth. 
Just  Happened  In 
But  he  came  as  a  party  politician 
to  do  a  service  for  the  Whiggery.  ^It 
has  been  suggested  that  he  came  as 
a  kind  of  party  Inspector  from  head- 
quarters"—"otherwise  It  Is  hard  to 
see  why  he  took  the  journey,'  says 
his    biographer    Senator  Beveridge. 
Hon    Arthur  P.  Rugg,  whose  mono- 
graph on  Lincoln  In  Worcester  is  a 
classic,  says  that  he  has  been  unable 
to  determine  at     whose  invitation 
Lincoln  did  come,  although  he  sug- 
gests that  it  might  have  been  Con- 
gressman Charles  Hudson   of  West- 
minister.   Certainly  It  was  not  the 


Speaker  of  the  House,  Robert  C.  Wln- 
throp,  a  Bay  State  man,  for  Wln- 
throp  made  little  secret  of  the  fact 
that  he  was  not  impressed  by  Lincoln. 
Off-hand,  one  might  say  that  Lin- 
coln's coming  to  Worcester  was  Just 
one  of  those  things  that  happen,  we 
discover  later  on,  according  to  an  ap- 
parently well  designed  scheme  or. 
the  part  of  the  power  which  con- 
trols such  things. 

.•lirpri.se  finding 
Lincoln  must  have  thought,  as 
matters  turned  out,  that  the  Job  he 
did  here  on  the  Free  Soilers  was  a 
pretty  fine  thing  for  the  party.  But 
it  was  what  his  experience   among  j 


the  Free   Soilers     did   to   him  that 
really    counted.    Curiously  enough, 
the  Free  Soil  party  set  the  fire  tl 
destroyed  the  Whigs,  and  from  t] 
ashes   of  the   Whiggery   arose  th; 
gorgeous  bird,  the  Republican  party 
with  Lincoln  as  Its  first  and  perhaps 
greatest  president. 

But  on  the  day  he  arrived  in  Wor- 
cester he  was  still  of  a  mind  to  save 
the  party  of  Webster,  to  discomfit 
these  fanatical  cranks  called  Aboli- 
tionists, to  help  maintain  things  as 
they  were  politically. 

Time  of  Distress 

"Nobody  knew  he  was  In  town," 


says  Beveridge."  The  local  Rough, 
and  Ready  club  (Taylor-Whigs)  had 
arranged  for  a  Whig  meeting  at  the 
City  hall  the  night  before  the  Con- 
vention assembled,  and  Alexander  H. 
Bullock,  chairman  of  the  local  Whig 
committee  and  a  member  of  the  Whig 
State  Central  committee,  had  asked 
several  men  of  prominence  to  speak 
at  the  City  hall  gathering.  None  of 
them  accepted,  however,  and  Bullock 
was  In  distress  until  he  heard  that 
a  Whig  Congressman  from  Illinois 
had  arrived  and  was  stopping  at  the 
hotel. 

"So  it  came  about  that  Llnclon 
spoke  at  Worcester." 

It  Is  said  that  his  sarcasm  and 
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lithograph  at  the  Worcester  Historical  Society). 
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And  he  was  betting  on  the  winning 
horse,  for  the  race  did  go  to  Taylor. 

But  in  the  Heart  ol  the  Common- 
wealth he  had  caught  a  hint  of  other- 
things,  other  forces,  more  powerful  ^ 
than  party-politician  wisdom.  Ha 
heard  them  expressed  by  Seward  la 
Boston.  He  made  up  his  mind,  and 
never  afterward  backed  down. 

The  man  who  came  to  Worcester 
for  the  Whig  state  convention  on 
Tuesday,  Sept.  12,  1848,  was  a 
stranger  from  Illinois.  The  man  who 
went  back  to  Illinois  was  the  coming 
national  figure.  Abraham  Lincoln. 

What  a  pity  that  whsn  he  was  here, ., 
people  didn't  get  to  know  him  better. 
He  never  came  again,  but  he  never 
forgot  that  trip. 


drollery  were  inimitable,  that  when 
he  essayed  to  stop,  cries  of  "Go  on, 
Go  on"  rang  out. 

Because  of  the  "big  men"  who 
were  expected  at  the  meeting,  cor- 
respondents of  Boston  papers  were 
on  hand.  Thus  it  hapened  that  the 
pinch-hitter's  speech  was  fully  re- 
ported, and  as  it  turned  out,  the 
Worcester  speech  is  the  only  one  of 
those  made  by  Lincoln  In  this  part 
of  the  country  that  has  come  down 
to  us,  although  he  did  address  large 
gatherings  In  other  centers,  includ- 
ing Boston. 

The  Boston  Advertiser,  being  ar- 
dently Whig,  reported  his  speech  in 
great  detail.  The  Worcester  Spy, 
being  loftily  Free  Soil,  confined  It- 
self to  the  merest  notice. 

So  much  lor  the  events  of  Tues- 
day. 

Slate  Convention 
The  state  convention  broke  upon 
the  town  Wednesday  morning.  There 
was  a  parade,  not  perhaps  as  grand 
as  the  Whigs  would  like  to  have  it. 
in  view  of  the  Free  Soil  peril,  hut 
grand  enough,  with  "TOO  or  800  men 
In  line,"  according  to  the  Spy. 

At  the  'osier  street  railroad  sta- 
tion there  were  impressive  doings, 
with  speech-making  from  the  balco- 
ny. The  long,  gaunt  stranger  from 
Illinois  was  invited  tc  Join  in  the 
program  of  "short,  snappy  speeches," 
and  gave  the  Free  Soil  sympathizers 
a  bad  jolt  when  he  implied  that  the 
abolitionists  were  pests,  sa^d  that 
they  got  off  easier  here  in  Massachu- 
setts, and  recalled  that  the  folks  in 
Illinois  went  so  far  as  to  shoot  one 
of  them.  It  was  an  ill-timed  attempt 
at  humor,  and,  as  his  biographers 
point  out,  quite  unlike  the  real  man 
Lincoln.  But  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  this  man  who  was  to  be- 
come the  Grea.  Emancipator  believed 
in  proceeding  reasonably,  and  In  1848 
held  that  it  was  dangerous  to  make 
slavery  the  paramount  issue,  much 
as  he  hoped  for  a  solution  of  it  by 
sane  methods. 

At  Lincoln  Mansion 
On  the  evening  of  Wednesday, 
Sept.  13,  he  was  a  guest  at  the  home 
of  Gov.  Levi  Lincoln  at  his  Elm  street 
mansion.  The  story  of  that  dinner 
has  been  so  often  told  that  it  is 
now  a  part  of  the  folklore  of  Worces- 
ter. How  well  the  guests  that  night 
remembered  the  quality  of  the  wines, 
the  savor  of  the  dinner,  and  the 
distinguished  company  as  represent- 
ed by  the  Hon.  Rt/us  Choate,  A. 
H.  Bullock,  Stephen  Salisbury,  Emory 
Washburn  and  Henry  J.  Gardner.  Of 
these  men,  four  had  been  or  were 
to  be  governors  of  the  state.  Would 
they  have  occasion  to  remember  the 
stranger  from  Illinois  as  well?  The 
elegant  plate  and  rich  appointments 
of  Gov.  Levi  Lincoln's  table  were  a 
novelty  to  Abraham  Lincoln,  des- 
cended, It  Is  said,  from  the  same 
common  ancestor,  but  poles  apart 
from  him  in  background  and  world- 
ly advantages. 

Pawning  of  Greatness 
The  day  after  that  historic  din- 


ner Lincoln  went  on  to  Boston,  and  j 
later  to  Cambridge,  Dedham,  Chelsea 
and  Lowell.  He  made  the  same  speech  ■ 


as  In  Worcester,  and  with  uniform 

success. 

In  Boston  he  heard  for  the  first 
time  William  Henry  Seward,  who 
supported  the  Whig  candidate  Taylor 
but  who  sounded  a  high  moral  note 
in  saying  that  "the  time  would  come 
when  the  free  people  woqld  free  the 
slaves  In  this  country." 

Lincoln  paid  deep  attention  to  the 
utterance  of  this  cultivated,  high 
principled  statesman  from  New  York. 
When  next  we  hear  him  speaking  we 
find  him  grown  above  the  party-poli- 
tician phase  of  his  life,  the  phase 
which  really  terminated  with  the 
Worcester  speech.  Se  'aid's  abolition 
stand  made  such  an  impression  on 
Lincoln  that,  the  future  president 
said  to  his  future  secretary  of  state: 
"I  have  been  thinking  about  what 
you  said  In  your  speech.  I  reckon  you 
are  right  We  have  got  to  df  il  with  ■ 
this  slavery  question,  and  got  to  give 
much  more  attention  to  It  hereafter 
than  we  have  been  doing" 

Comments  Beveridge.  "One  of  the 
greatest  qualities  of  Lincoln,  If.  in- 
deed, not  the  very  greatest,  was  his 
eagerness  to  learn,  his  capacity  to 
grow." 

"Discipline  of  Defeat" 

Lincoln  returned  to  Illinois  by  way 
of  New  York  state,  stopping  to  see 
Niagara  Falls  for  the  first  time.  He 
resumed  his  seat  in  Congress  and  re- 
tired without  prospect  of  further 
progress  in  the  halls  of  government 
at  the  close  of  the  session  in  March, 
1849.  He  was  getting  on  toward  40. 
and  was  already  a  "has-been."  The 
Whig  party  rated  his  services  as  of 
only  the  most  casual  value.  But  the 
Whig  party  was  dying,  and  Lincoln 
was  growing. 

"He  thought  that  his  political  for- 
tunes  were  ended  forever.  But  he  was 
receiving  the  "Invaluable  discipline 
of  defeat." 

He  had  learned  in  Worcester  the 
full  value  of  the  party-politician 
philosophy.  It  had  worked  well  for 
him.  He  saved  the  day  at  a  spec- 
tacular moment  when  the  City  Hal! 
rally  seemed  doomed  for  lack  of 
speakers.    People  had  applauded  him. 


LINCOLN  AT  WORCESTER 

Why  did  Abraham  Lincoln  come  to  Massa- 
chusetts in  1848?  No  invitation  has  been  dis- 
covered, in  spite  of  the  careful  investigation 
made  in  the  centenary  year  of  1909  by  the 
present  chief  justice  of  the  state  supreme  court, 
Arthur  P.  Rugg,  and  the  search  in  more  recent, 
years  by  Albert  J.  Beveridge. 

Lincoln  that  year  was  the  only  Whig  mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  Illinois.  The  Whig  con- 
vention at  Philadelphia  on  June  7  nominated 
Zachary  Taylor  for  the  presidency,  his  avail- 
ability depending  on  his  Mexican  war  record 
and  his  lack  of  convictions  on  all  disputed 
points  in  national  politics.  Congress  er.ded  the 
session  on  Aug.  14.  Mr.  Rugg  reviews  the  po- 
litical situation  in  Massachusetts.  The  Whigs 
were  greatly  divided  as  to  slavery,  otherwise 
united.  Factional  feeling  ran  high.  One  able 
leader  bolted  the  Taylor  nomination  and  be- 
came the  Free  Soil  candidate  for  Congress  in 
the  Worcester  district,  running  against  Charles 
Hudson  who  had  served  four  terms.  The  famous 
state  convention  of  the  Free  Soilers  was  held 
in  Worcester  at  the  end  of  June.  It  is  possible 
that  Hudson,  to  whom  Taylor  offered  a  place 
in  his  cabinet  later,  may  have  proposed  Lin- 
coln's coming.  Mr.  Rugg,  however,  says:  "I 
have  been  unable  to  determine  at  whose  solici- 
tation Lincoln  made  the  trip  to  Massachusetts." 

Why  assume  that  he  came  at  anybody's  in- 
vitation? Quite  reasonably  it  may  be  inferred 
that  he  came  "without."  We  know  that  as  the 
long  session  drew  to  a  close  Lincoln  became 
extremely  active  in  assisting  the  Whig  national 
committee.  After  adjournment  he  stayed  on  a 
month  in  Washington,  writing  letters  of  in- 
quiry to  various  states,  replying  to  applications 
for  political  information  from  many  quarters, 
sending  out  campaign  literature,  or  as  he  stated 
it,  "franking  documents."  At  the  Philadelphia 
convention  he  had  met  numerous  leaders  from 
over  the  country,  and  he  now  applied  to  them 
for  estimates  of  the  election  prospects.  For  in- 
stance, he  wrote  Thad  Stevens  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  William  Schouler,  editor  of  the  Boston 
Atlas.  The  Illinois  member  was  closely  in  touch 
with  the  national  committee  though  not  a  mem- 
ber of  it,  and  conversant  with  the  details  of 
the  situation.  He  learned  how  difficult  was  the 
position  of  the  Whigs  in  Massachusetts.  Why 
not  come  in  person  to  look  over  the  ground? 
He  probably  had  an  understanding  with  the 
committee;  that  was  all. 

So  Abraham  Lincoln  appeared  at  Worcester 
on  Sept.  12,  1848,  the  day  before  the  Whig 
convention  was  to  meet.  He  spoke  that  evening, 
and  again  in  the  open  air  the  next  morning. 
During  the  next  ten  days  he  made  seven  other 
speeches  in  Massachusetts. 


BIRTH  OF  LINCOLN 
WILL  BE  OBSERVED 


Cabin  on  Forbes  Estate,  Mil- 
ton, to  Be  Open  Today 


Today,  the  birthday  anniversary  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  while  not  a  legal  holi- 
day In  Massachusetts  as  it  Is  in  some 
states,  will  be  observed  with  special  ex- 
ercises by  many  military  posts  and  pa- 
triotic organizations. 

Several  groups  will  make  a  pilgrimage 
to  Milton  where  the  Lincoln  cabin, 
owned  by  Miss  Mary  Bowditch  Forbes, 
will  be  open  from  2  to  5  o'clock.  The 
cabin  has  many  Lincoln  relics. 

Miss  Forbes  has  recently  added  to 
her  collection  an  early  bronze  statue 
called  "Negro  Breaking  Loose  His  Fet- 
ters" done  at  the  time  of  the  emancipa- 
tion by  John  Quincy  Adams  Ward, 
founder  and  president  of  the  National 
Sculpture  Society. 

Other  relics  include  a  tinsel,  tassel 
and  star,  some  dried  leaves  and  a  piece 
of  black  cloth  from  the  funeral  car 
that  bore  the  body  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln to  Springfield.  The  relics  are  the 
gifts  of  Herbert  Parker,  whose  father 
was  the  consulting  engineer  on  the  rail- 
road that  carried  the  President's  re- 
mains to  their  final  resting  place. 

The  memory  of  Lincoln  was  honored 
in  the  schools  throughout  the  state  with 
patriotic  programs,  many  of  them  feat- 
ured by  the  reading  of  the  famous  "Get- 
tysburg Address."  These  programs  were 
suggested  by  Gov.  Ely  and  approved  by 
the  school  departments. 

Some  military  groups  combine  the 
observance  of  Lincoln  day  with  that  for 
Washington's  birthday  on  Feb.  22. 

Many  churches  will  have  Lincoln 
programs  today. 


LN  IN  M/.SSAClTuSffl. 

The  attention  called  to  A.brah«tn  Lin- 
coln by  the  publication  of  a  previously 
feucngravotf  portrait  ».  biai  an  today's 
Herald  makes  it  interesting  to  recur  to 
Mr.  Lincoln's  visit  to  Massachusetts 
in  ihe  presidential  campaign  of  18-tS. 
The  present  writer  was  one  of  the  few 
>t>rsons  now  living  who  met  hiin  per- 
soually  at  that  time,  and  who  retain  a 
recollection  of  the  appearance  and 
characteristics  of  the  man  as  then  ex- 
hibited. Abraham  Lincoln  was  then 
verging  upon  middle  life,  but  he  had 
the  aspect  of  one  considerably  older 
than  his  real  age.  He  was  not  only 
tall,  but  he  was  gaunt  and  loose-joint- 
ed. His  .swarthy  complexion  was  deep- 
ly lined;  his  cheek  bones  were  high  and 
bis  cheeks  hollowed;  his  hair  was 
coarse,  very  thick,  and  allowed  to  wan- 
der over  his  head  in  a  mass,  rather 
than  subjected  to  the  combing  process; 
he  had  the  rather  low  and  broad  fore-  , 
head,  heavy  eyebrows  and  deep-set  j 
eyes  with  which  the  public  arc  familiar 
from  description.  His  was  not  an  in- 
teresting face  in  repose;  there  was  an 
aspect  of  melancholy  pervading  it,  and 
he  seemed  generally  ill  at  ease  in  such 
society  as  he  met  here. 

Lincoln  came  to  Massachusetts  then 
to  take  part  in  the  political  campaign 
under  the  direction  of  the  Whig  nation- 
al committee.   The  strength  which  the 
new  Free  Soil  movement  had  developed 
in  the  state  had  occasioned  some  con- 
cern about  the  casting  of  its  electoral 
vote.    Lincoln  was  serving  his  single 
term  in  Congress.    He  had  some  repu- 
tation as  a  good  stump  speaker  in  Illi- 
nois, and  he  had  made  one  clever  but 
not  remarkable  speech  in  the  national 
House  of  Representatives.   The  writer 
came  to   know  him  through  his  (the 
writer's)  service  as  the  secretary  of  a 
Whig  club  in  the   town  of   Dedham.  j 
One  of  the  courts  of  Norfolk  county 
was  then  in  session,  and  it  was  decided  j 
to  hold  a  Whig  county  gathering  in  the  j 
daytime,  to  be  suitably  addressed.  The 
fame  of  Lincoln  was  not  then  such  as 
to  point  him  out  as  the  leading  speaker 
to  be  obtained.   No  speaker  had  been 
agreed  upon,  and  the  writer  was  com- 
missioned to  do  the  best  he  could  in 
finding  one  or  more  orators.   He  went 
to  Gen.  William  Sehouler,  then  editing 
the  Boston  Atlas,  who  at  once  said  to 
him:   "I  think  we  have  just  the  man 
you  want.   He  is  now  stopping  at  the 
Tremont  House,  and  we  will  go  up 
there  and  see  if  he  is  engaged."  We 
i  immediately  repaired  there  and  found 
I  Abraham  Lincoln.    He  said  he  had  no 
appointment  for   that   afternoon,  but 
must  go  over  to  Cambridge  in  the  even- 
ing.  We  told  him  he  could  get  from 
one  place  to  the  other  easily,  and  the 
Dedham  appointment  was  made. 

Mr.  Lincoln  made  no  conversation  at 
the  time,  except  to  arrange  the  busi- 
ness part  of  our  errand.   He  was  reti- 
cent then,  and  throughout  all  the  sub- 
sequent proceedings  preliminary  to  his 
address.   When  he  came  to  repair  to 
the  railroad  station  a  day  or  two  later,  ; 
he  walked  across  the  Common  scarcely*: 
saying  a  word,  and  in  the  car  gotejfl 
,  out  he  was  not  much  more  inclined  to 
t  <-onvers«.   He  cave,  the  iuioression  of  a  j 


make,  and  then,  and  after  he  reached 
the  town,  he  appeared  like  one  not  at 
case  in    his   atmosphere.     It  was  his 
first  attempt  to  address  New  England 
audiences,  and  he  did  not  seem  to  find 
himself  at  home  in  them.    He  was  in- 
troduced to  several  people,  but  ho  had 
next  to  nothing  to  say  to  any  of  them. 
Some  doubt  was  expressed  as  to  what 
kind  of  a  speaker  had  been  secured. 
It  was  promptly  dispelled  after  he  had 
begun  to  speak.   The  audience  in  the 
hall  was  not  a  large  one.    The  proceed- 
ings thus  far  had  been  rather  perfunc- 
tory, and  Mr.  Lincoln    had   bis  full 
share  in  making  them  so.    (Jen.  H.  A 
Dearborn  of  Hoxbury    presi.I  1,  and 
made  a  florid  opening  address,  but  (lid 
not  arouse  enthusiasm.   Then  Mr.  Lin- 
coln took  the  platform.  He  was  dressed 
in  black,  and  wore  a  loose  alpaca  sack 
coat.   He  appeared  taller  thau  ever  as 
he  came  before  the  audience,  both  his 
arms  and  his  legs  seemed  very  long, 
and  there  was  not  a  symptom  of  grace 
in  his  personal  presence.   The  coldness 
of  the  audience  chauged  as  if  by  magic 
before  h.>  had  uttered  half  a  do*en  sen- 
tences.  The  transformation  in  himself 
was  the  greatest  of  all.    His  eye,  which 
at  once  lighted    up,    transfigured  his 
countenance.   He  had  at  last,  reached 
a  point  in  which  he  was  completely  at 
ease.   Hit  manner  was  quaint,  his  hu- 
mor'showed  through  his  speech  con- 
stantly; his  points  were  made  with  ir- 
resistible  pungency,    lie  magnetized 
the  audience  completely.   He  held  them 
as  by  the  power  of  fascination.    As  he 
proceeded  and  became  more  interested, 
he  took  off  the  cravat  which  he  wore, 
and  turned  up  the  sleeves  of  th ,  alpaca 
coat  that  covered  his  long  arms.  This 
unconventional    proceeding  completed 
the  captivation  of  his  hearers.    A  more 
delighted  set  of  men  could  not  be  con- 
ceived.   He  had  not  talked  more  thau 
half  an  hour  when  the  ear  bell  iD  the 
distance  was  heard  to  ring.  Instantly 
Mr  Lincoln  stopped.   "I  cannot  speak 
longer."  said  he.     "I  must  take  that 
train  to  be  at  Cambridge  tonight."  The 
audience  rose  as  one  man  in  protest. 
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said  David  A.  Simmons,  a  lawyer  of 
-Koxbury,  "and  I  will  take  you  across 
the  country  to  Cambridge.  You  Deed 
not  depend  Upon  cars."  Mr.  Lincoln 
w.i.i  inexorable.  "1  have  given  my 
word  to  bo  in  Cambridge."  said  he; 
"they  have  assnred  me  that  this  is  (he 
I  rain  I  must  take.  1  can't  run  any 
'  The  speech  was  far  from  Im- 
am! a  more  disappointed  audi- 
has  seldom  been  left.  Mr.  Lin- 
iut  on  his  cravat,  turned  down  his 
sleeves,  bid  the  audience  good-by,  and 
left  the  hall  amid  an  enthusiasm  in  the 
greatest  possible  contrast  to  the  spirit 
that  prevailed  as  be  entered  it. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  an  unknown  man  to 
must  of  the  audience  that  attended  on 
this  occasion.  His  speech  then  was  not 
a  great  one,  but  it  was  a  marvel  of 
cleverness.  He  had  not  then  attempted 
the  higher  field  of  effort,  but  he  was 
exquisitely  interesting  and  satisfying 
in  what  he  did  essay.  The  writer  had 
the  good  fortune  to  hear  the  speech 
completed  later  at  Tremont  Temple  in 
this  city.  It  was  a  marked  success 
then,  but  it  was  again  probably  cur- 
tailed somewhat  by  the  lateness  of  the 
evening.  The  chief  figure  of  that  occa- 
sion was  William  H.  Seward,  whom 
Mr.  Lincoln  followed.  He  spoke  in 
several  places  in  the  state  subsequent- 
ly, but  in  none  of  thein  were  the  inci- 
dents of  his  address,  we  think,  so  dra- 
matic as  at  that  gathering  which  we 
have  briefly  sketched  above. 


— Standard-Times  Staff  Photo 

PROGRAM  HONORS  LINCOLN — Pupils  at  the  Job  C.  Tripp  School  in  Fairhaven  take  part 
in  a  patriotic  skit  commemorating  Lincoln's  birthday  today.  Appearing  in  inaugural  gowns,  rep- 
resenting well-known  women  of  Lincoln's  era,  are,  left  to  right,  Ann  Thompson,  Martha  Wash- 
ington;  Kathryn  Lawton,  Abigail  Adams;  Sallyane  Andrews,  Dolly  Madison;  Bonnie  Pimental, 
Frances  Folson  Cleveland;  Diana  Pinard,  Mary  Todd  Lincoln;  Susan  Jackson,  Sarah  Childress 
Polk,  and  Kathleen  Townley,  Caroline  Harrison.  -   


Lincoln  Visit  to  New  Bedford 
Is  Recalled  on  His  Birthday 


New  Bedford's  younger  genera- 
tion may  not  be  aware  of  the  fact, 
but  Abraham  Lincoln,  whose 
148th,  birthday  is  celebrated  to- 
day, spoke  in  New  Bedford  once. 

The  event,  reported  in  the  old 
Morning  Mercury  of  Sept.  15, 
1848,  took  place  the  day  previous. 
At  that  time,  Lincoln,  then  a  39- 
year-old  congressman  from  Illi- 
nois, was  in  Massachusetts  stump- 
ing for  Zachary  Taylor  for  Presi- 
dent during  that  year's  Whig 
Party  campaign. 

Two  short  advance  notices  in 
The  Morning  Mercury  announced 
that  "the  Honorable  A.  Lincoln, 
member  of  Congress  from  Illi- 
nois, will  address  the  Whigs  of 
this  city  at  Liberty  Hall."  Liberty 
Hall  was  at  the  site  where  the 
Merchants  National  Bank  now 
stands. 

Article  Quotes  Lincoln 
The  day  following  Lincoln's  ad- 
dress The  Morning  Mercury  de- 
voted a  third 'of  a  column  to  a 
report  of  the  rally,  one  para- 
graph of  which  was  devoted  to 
what  Lincoln  had  said. 

The  report  noted  that  "Mr.  Lin- 
coln enchained  the  attention  of  a 
delighted  audience  for  nearly  two 
hours.  His  speech  covered  the 
whole  ground  of  the  national  elec- 
tion, and  was  marked  by  great 
originality,  clear,  conclusive,  con- 
vincing'reasoning,  and  enlivened 
by  frequent  flashes  of  genuine 
racy  Western  wit.  We  have  rarely 
seen  a  more  attentive  or  hiteiv 
ested  audience.  In  fact,  be  took 
I  the  house  right  between  wind  and 


cannot  fail  to  make  a  lasting  im- 
pression on  his  hearers,  and  to 
gain  friends  for  that  honest  old 
man,  and  tried  patriot,  as  well  as 
soldier,  Zachary  Taylor." 

In  a  paper  written  in  1934 
about  Lincoln's  visit  to  this  city, 
William  M.  Emery  commented 
that  Lincoln  no  doubt  was  enter- 
tained "by  the  wealthy  and  aristo- 
cratic Congressman  Joseph  Grin- 
nell  in  his  stone  mansion  on 
County  Street."  St.  John  Acade- 
my now  occupies  the  former 
Grinnell  mansion. 

Others  Met  Lincoln 
Otis  L.  Hitch,  who  lived  on 
County  Street,  was  in  Washing- 
ton working  on  decorations  being 
put  up  for  celebration  of  the  fall 
of  the  Confederacy  the  day  Lin- 
coln was  shot. 

President  Lincoln  went  into  the 
room  of  the  White  House  where 
Mr.  Hitch  and  others  were  work- 
ing and  asked  Mr.  Hitch  to  ac- 
company him  on  an  inspection  of 
decorations  in  the  front  xooms  of 
the  White  House. 

Theodore  Crowell,  who  lived  on 
Chancery  Street,  working  as  a 
tentmaker  in  Washington,  was 
close  by  the  President  as  he  en- 
tered the  Ford's  Theater  the 
night  of  April  14,  1865. 

Captain  Henry  W.  Mason  of  the 
Union  Army,  who  later  became 
a  police  chief  in  New  Bedford, 
was  at  Ford's  Theater  the  night 
of  the  fatal  shooting.  He  was  an 
eye-witness  of  the  assassination. 
•  -     -.Moved 'to  Acushnet 

Actress  Laura  Keene,  who  was 


dent  was  attending,  later  moved 
to  a  farm  in  Acushnet.  Laura1 
Keene  Avenue  in  that  town  was 
named  for  her. 

Miss  Keene  was  standing  in  the 
wings  of  the  theater,  waiting  her 
turn  to  go  on,  when  she  was 
pushed  aside  by  the  assassin, 
John  Wilkes  Booth.  After  the 
shooting,  she  rushed  to  the  Presi- 
dent's box  and  tended  his  head 
wound.  Her  blood-stained  cos- 
tume is  still  a  collector's  item. 

Nor  has  Lincoln  been  for- 
gotten in  New  Bedford.  The  tel- 
ephone directory  lists  eight  busi- 
ness establishments  bearing  his 
name,  in  addition  to  nine  sub- 
scribers with  the  last  name  of 
Lincoln. 


PRECEDED  HONEST  ABE 

Lincoln,  Mass.— (UP)— Thir  vil- 
lage is  one  Lincoln  which  was  not 
named  for  Abraham.  Its  name  was 
Lincoln  as  far  back  as  April.  1775, 
when  Paul  Revere  passed  through 
on  his  ride  from  Boston  to  Concord 
and  Lexington.  That  was  more 
than  30  years  before  Abraham  Lin- 
coln was  born. 


LINCOLN  IN   NEW  ENGLAND:   A  CORRECTION. 

IN  an  article  in  the  May  number  of  this  magazine,  the  report  of  a  speech  made  by  Abraham  I  incoln 
at  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  111  -September,  1848,  was  printed  with  the  claim  that  it  "had  hitherto  been 
entirely  overlooked  by  the  biographers  of  Lincoln."  The  Boston  "  Herald  "  has  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  a  brief  account  of  this  speech  appears  in  the  second  edition  of  Herndon's  "  Life  "  in  an  excellent 
chapter  on  Lincoln's  New  England  campaign  of  1848  furnished  Mr.  Herndon  by  Mr  Edward  I  Pierce 
author  of  the  "  Memoir  and  Letters  of  Charles  Sumner."  This  chapter  does  not  appear  in  Herndon's  first 
edit.on,  which  was  used  by  the  author  of  the  article  in  the  May  number.  Morse,  in  his  biography  states 
that  none  of  the  speeches  of  the  New  England  campaign  was  reported,  and  no  speech  from  this 'period 
appear,  in  the  "  complete  "  collection  of  speeches  edited  and  published  by  Nicolay  and  Hay. 


President  1' OS  tor  wa.uo  a.  onu'  ^  "V" 
lng  address,  introducing  Gov.  Wood- 
bury, who  spoke  of  the  fitness  of  such 
an  organization  In  tha  state.  Presi- 
dent Foster  then  introduced  Mr.  Depew, 
who  was  given  an  ovation  as  he  rose 
to  speak.  \ 

The  tendency  in  all  times  has  been 
for  the  people  to  grow  so  far  apart 
from  their  national  heroes  that  the 
hero  becomes  Impossible.  We  cannot 
live  with  perfection;  we  cannpt  have 
the  camaraderie  of  personal  communion 
with  saints.  The  force  and  effect  of 
continuing  leadership  are  to  be  in  touch 
with  the  leader. 

We  have  Idealized  already  the  wor- 
thies of  the  revolutionary  period,  and 
especially  Washington,  so  that  they  are 
out  of  the  pale  of  humanity.  To  us 
they  never  possessed  the  foibles  and 
weaknesses  which  are  common  to  our 
race.  I  doubt  If  Washington  ever  did. 
I  had  occasion  at  the  time  of  the  cen- 
tennial to  study  closely  his  character 
and  career.  It  was  impossible  to  lower 
him  to  any  plane  where  a  horizontal 
view  could  be  had  of  h'.m.  In  the 
camp  and  In  the  cabinet,  in  the  conti- 
nental convention  and  around  the 
campfire,  iff  the  midst  of  his  soldiers 
ua|  at  the '^i-es^'wit^  h.ia/ staff,  he  was 
always  the  «M3M  dignified,  majestic  and 
unapproachable  fitrure. 

For  the  times  In  which  Washington 
lived,  for  the  mission  to  which  he  was 
destined,  these  lofty  characteristics 
were  appropriate.  The  revolution  knew, 
little  of  the  fierce  democracy.  The  proc- 
esses of  evolution  of  democracy  tor  xOO 
years  had  created  a  condition  where 
Washington  would  have  been  a  t^ure 
in  the  civil  war.  Abraham  Linco  In,  his 
opposite  in  every  respect,  because  he 
was  so  different  was  the  most  success- 
ful leader  or  any  revolution  of  modem 
or  ancient  times.  . 

Lincoln  was  born  in  a  s  aye  state  the 
son  of  a  poor  white,  and  lived  during 
his  early  youth  in  a  cabin  ot  one  room, 
undei  conditions  of  abject  poverty  and 
ignorance.  His  mother  diod,  his  shift- 
ess  father  moved  to  Ihdikna  and  al- 
most at  the  period  of  manhood  Lincoln 
had  no  education,  was  dressed  in  skins, 
was  associated  with  semi-savages,  who 
relieved  the  hard  conditions  of  then 
lives  by  brutal  debauches  and  equally 
brutkl  fights  among  themselves,  and  yet 
he  remained  uncontamuiated  b>  the 
drinking  swearing,  idle  loafers,  roughs 
or  thug^  who  constituted.his  companion- 

ShThere  never  was  such  a  President, 
never  such  a  ruler  as  Abraham  Lincom. 
He  did  not  represent  hereditary  privi- 
leges for  he  came  from  the  plainest 
of  the  plain  people;  he  did  «ot  represent 
heredity  for  he  had  none;  he  did  not 
represent  the  colleges  or  the  universi- 
ties for  he  knew  them  not;  he  did  not 
represent  capital  and  great  accumula- 
tions for  he  had  neither;  but  he  did 
represent  the  toiler  upon  the  farm  in 
the  workshop,  upon  the  highway,  in  the 
factory  anywhere,  everywhere  where 
St  men  and  honest  women  were 
striving  to  better  their  conditions  and 
to  llluftrate  the  dignity  of  labor  and 
the  nobility  of  American  citizenship 

The  test  of  greatness  is  the  wearing! 
of  the  halo.  It  destroyed  Napoleon  it 
ruined  two-thirds  4  the .genera s  in  the 
■  war  it  has  driven  °;reat  and  little  pon 
;  tlcians,  from  the  commencement  of  our 
republic  until  now,  into  obscurity.  But 
Lincoln  was  never  troubled  as  to  the 
size  of  his  head.  He  never  over-esti- 
mlted  nor  underestimated  who  he'.wa|, 
what  he  was  nor  what  he  represented. 
He  never  forgot  where  he  came  from, 
and  never  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that 
except by  the  accident  of  position  he 
was  neither  better  nor  woVse  than 
those  who  Placed  him  in ,  the/  presiden- 
tial chair  He  possessed  what  no  other 
ruler  ever  did,  or,  if  he  did,  no  other 
ruter  dared  to  use,  the  power  of  humor. 

Now  wo  have  had  a  civil  war  in  which 
no  blood  has  been  shed,  but  there  have 
been  more  desolated  homes,  more  closed 


LINCOLN  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 
The  commemoration  o£  Abraham 
Lincoln  before  the  Legislature  of  Mas- 
sachusetts yesterday  brings  to  mind 
what  Lincoln  was  at  the  time  he  vis- 
ited the  state.  Senator  Hoar,  in  his 
admirable  address,  has  little  to  say 
of  Lincoln  personally,  and  not  much 
more  of  Lincoln  as  an  agent  in  bring- 
ing about  that  which  is  eloquently '  de- 
picted in  this  production.  The  truth 
is  that  Lincoln  was  a  conservative  in 
temperament.  His  sense  of  justice  was 
so  unerring  that  on  the  underlying  con- 
flict of  slavery  with  freedom  he  was 
compelled  to  Take  ground  on  the  side 
i.l'  the  latter,  and.  indeed,  lie  had  no 
disposition  io  do  otherwise.  His  power 
of  reasoning  was  so  forcible  that,  aside 
from  and  in  advance  of  his  official  po- 
sition, ho  became  one  of  the  most  ef- 
fective idiumpinns  of  freedom.  But.  with 
this  all.  In.'  was  conservative  '  in  bis 
ideas  of  action  upon  public  affairs.  He 
did  not  join  or  act  with  the  anti-slav- 
ery parly  at  the  time  Mr.  Hoar  was  a  ' 
member  of  it,  and  when  Charles  Sum- 
ner and  John  A.  Andrew,  with  their 
earlier  compeers,  were  establishing  the 
Free  Soil  party  in  this  state,  Abraham 
Lincoln  came  to  Massachusetts  to  com- 
bat their  political  work.  He  was  here 
to  advocate  the  election  "f  Zachary 
Taylor,  a  southern  slaveholder,  to  the 
presidency.  He  was  striving  to  save 
the  Whig  party  from  the  destruction 
which  the  Sumners,  the  Adamses,  the 
»>Vi'so  *    je"  PniitVpses  sought  to 

briu^r  a  i 

We  find  in  this  the  reason  why  so 
little  is  preserved,  either  in  red  "tion 
or  tradition,  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  \,  to 
the  state.  The  active  Free  Soilers  of 
the  period  when  he  came  have  mo.->t  of 
them  passed  away,  and  the  Whigs  who 
did  not  later  join  them  in  establishing 
the  Republican  party  ceased  to  have 
much  interest  in  Mr.  Lincoln.  Mr. 
Honr  is  one  of  the  few  of  the  Free 
Soilers  remaining,  but  he  was  a  very 
young  man  then,  and  probably  paid 
little  attention  to  Mr.  Lincoln  except 
as  a  political  opponent  to  whom  not 
much  consequence  was  to  be  attached. 
Mr.  Hoar's  home  in  Worcester  was 
one  of  the  few  places  in  which  Mr. 
Lincoln  spoke,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  Mr. 
Hoar  remembers  him  then;  his  speech 
v.-r.s  made  on  the  eve  of  a  state  con- 
vention in  which  Mr.  Hoar  was  in- 
terested only  through  his  antagonism  to 
it,  There  was  really  not  the  first  im- 
portance attached  to  Mr.  Lincoln  then, 
even  by  those  who  were  in  sympathy 
with  him,  and  were  his  sponsors  in  j 
Ibis  state.  He  was  looked  upon  in 
Congress,  from  serving  in  which  he 
euinc  here,  as  a  bright,  humorous  and  1 
effective  stump  speaker,  but  not  as  an 
important  statesman.  The  Whigs  were 
hard  pushed  in  this  quarter  by  the  ora- 
tory of  Charles  Sumner,  John  Van 
Buren  and  Anson  Burlingame.  They  I 
wanted  somebody  to  offset  their 
speeches.  They  sent  to  Washington  for 
aid.  and  the  best  their  congressional 
committee  could  do  for  them  was  to 
send  this  young  member  of  Congress 
from  the  West. 


it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  Lin- 
coln should  rank  with  the  orators  of 
that  party  native  to  the  state.  There 
was  then  still  available  to  the  AYbigs 
here,  though  grudgingly  and  reluctantly, 
Daniel    Webster.    There    were,  more 
earnestly  am1!  cordially,  Uufus  Choate 
and  Robert  <!.  Wiuthrop,  and  also  Ben- 
jamin  F.  Thomas,   who   lor  the  first 
time  took  an  active  part,  in  polities  in  | 
that  campaign.  With  none  of  these  was  j 
Lincolu  supposed  to.  bo  on  a  par.    lie  j 
was  here  as  a  novelty,  as  a  humorist, 
as  a  specimen  of  the!  peculiar  style  of 
stump  speaking  at  the  West.  To  those 
who  heard  him  there  he  was  decidedly 
interesting,  and  some  of  them  found 
him  persuasive,  if  not  convincing.  But 
he  was  a  minor  figure  in  the  Campaign. 
His  speech  at  Worcester  was  to  dele- 
gates before  the  state  convention:  there 
was  no  place  found  for  him  in  the  con- 
vention  itself,   that    honor  being  re- 
served for  Choate  and  Wiuthrop  and 
Thomas.    Hp  addressed   limited  audi- 
ences, withdp  •-the  advantage  on  his 
part  of  any-^rtieular  prestige,  at  Ded-  | 
ham,  at  Cambridge,  and,  we  think,  at  | 
Milton.   He  ».-j{j-,at  length  assigned  to  | 
make  one  speech  in  Boston,  hut  this 
only  us  a  secondary  feature  of  to     -f>n-  j 
ing.    William   If.  Seward,   who  cl.ua  j 
before  him  in  the  programme,  spoke  two  | 

'JlftUis.  Some  thirty  minutes  later  were 
\«iiHuMini  (Mir1  nc  ,"~ot> 
lite  most  of  them  in  delighting  his  audi- 
ence by  his  quaintuess  and  his  wit;  but 
the  papers  of  the  next  day  contented 
themselves  with  stating  that  fact;  they 
did  not  dignify  his  remarks  by  making 
any  report  of  them. 

Such  was  Lincoln  in  Massachusetts. 
We  find  no  roroach  to  the  state,  how- 
ever, that  he  ,  as  not  higher  estimated  ■ 
then.  At  that  time  be  was  clever, 
bright,  witty  and  taking  with  an  audi- 
ence; but  he  was  not  great.  Greatness 
came  to  him  later,  and  it  was  of  grad- 
ual growth.  There  was  a  very  wide 
difference  between  the  Lincoln  of  this 
era  and  the  Lincoln  who  held  the  de- 
bates with  Douglass,  who  made  the 
Cooper  Institute  speech  in  New-  York, 
and  who  sent  the  letter  to  the  Jeffer- 
son dinner  in  Boston.  But  through  it 
all,  in  the  ending  as  well  as  the  begin- 
ning. Lincoln  was  the  conservative  in 
polities,  rather  than  the  radical.  His 
cautiousness  during  the  war  came  from 
this  quality  of  his  nature.  Those  who 
remember  that  period  will  find  instances 
of  it  thronging  upon  them.  Col.  Wat- 
tevson  of  Kentucky  has  just  furnished 

i  one  of  these  in  Lincoln's  proposition, 
which  he  has  ciled,  to  pay  $400,000,000 

'  to  slaveholders  for  what  bail  been  re- 
garded as  their  property,  and  this  alter 
the  emancipation  proclamation  bad  been 
issued.  Lincoln  con!, I  never  lie  claimed 
as  a  radical,  and  we  think  it  will  now 
be  conceded  by  many  of  ilie  radicals' 
iben.selves  that  it  was  fortunate  for 
the  nation  that  this  was  true  of  him, 


Congressman  Bouteile  was  then  intro- 
duced, anil  was  given  a  verv  warm  re- 
ception. He  said:  "l  can  think  of  7io 
place  where  an  anniversary  exercise 
like  this  could  bo  celebrated  more  ap* 
proprlately  and  W  illi  more  feeling  than 
In  the  good  city  of  Boston.  My  inves- 
tigations have  led  me  to  the  discovery 
that  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  lineal  de- 
scendant of  old  Sunn:  -1  Lincoln,  w  ho 
came  from  Norwich,  Eng.,  in  and 
settled  down  here  in  the  town  ot  Hing- 
ham,  Mass.  Cheers.) 

"I  was  not  satisfied  to  stop  there,  arid 
J  looked  up  the  genealogy  of  the  great 
captain  of  our  armies,  and  found  that 
Ulysses   S.    Grant   descended    from  a 
Seoleh-Iiish   ancestry,   and   traced  his 
'Ino  directly  back  to  Now  KngJand.  7 
-etit  a  little   further  and   found  thf 
■>■.  ancestral  home  of  Teeumseh  Sh/ 
1  was  down  here  In  New  Eugla 
I  also  found  thai,  while  lie  c 
anish  descent,  his  father  serv 
intinental  army,  and  that  rr 
nd  trained  a  New  IiJnglati 
^  Ga.Pt  .Porter  of  Costo1 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 
IN  1848  SPOKE 
IN  WORCESTER 


Result,  BirtK  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party  in  the 
Year  1854 

Worcester  is  the  birthplace  of  the 
Republican  party. 

Abraham  Lincoln  mada  his  first 
political  speech  In  favor  of  Gen. 
Zachary  Taylor  for  President,  In 
Worcester. 

These  two  Important  facts  should 
go  down  in  history  together  because 
one  devolved  upon  tha  other. 

Worcester  was  the  national  head- 
quarters of  the  Freo  Soli  party  in 
1848  and  was  in  fact,  th«  birthplace 
of  that  great  anti-slavery  move- 
ment. 

The  Republican  party  was  born  in 
Worcester  July  20.  1854. 

Abraham  Lincoln  made  his  maiden 
political  speech  in  Massachusetts 
here  in  1848,  just  six  years  previously 
and  the  new  party  was  a  direct  re- 
sult of  the  great  man's  visit. 

The  ringing  words  of  Lincoln  fell 
on  frultfull  ground  here  and  eminent 
men  took  action  on  them. 

It  may  be  stated  as  a  historical 
fact,  that  Abraham  Lincoln  was  the 
actual  founder  of  the  political  senti- 
ments that  led  to  the  founding  of  the 
Republican  party  and  the  two  great 
features  of  that  political  party  are 
closely  interwoven. 

Probably,  if  Abraham  Lincoln  had 
not  come  to  Worcester,  the  sentiment 
that  favored  a  new  political  party 
might  not  have  crystalized. 


Later  that  year,  In  the  Fall  or 
1848,  Daniel  Webster  came  to  Wor- 
cester and  delivered  one  of  the 
greatest  political  speeches  that  ho 
ever  made. 

Charles  Nutt,  editor  of  the  Wor- 
cester Spy,  wrote  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  organization  of  the  Re- 
publican party: 

"At  the  people's  convention  held  in 
this  city,  a  new  party  was  organized 
and  called  the  Republican  part,  July 
20,  1854,  and  the  organization  in  this 
state  has  continued  from  that  time. 
Judge  P.  Emory  Aldrich  and  P.  W. 
Taft  of  this  city  were  members  of 
the  committee  on  resolutions,  which 
reported  among  other  planks  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Resolved,  That  the  unquestionable 
existence  of  a  settled  purpose  on  the 
part  of  the  slave  power  to  convert 
the  republic  which  our  fathers  found- 
ed on  principles  of  Justice  and  liberty 
into  a  slave  holding  despotism  whose 
vital  and  animating  spirit  shall  be 
the  preservation,  propagation  and 
perpetuation  of  slavery,  calls  for  the 
immediate  union  of  all  true  men  Into 
a  party  which  shall  make  the  ques- 
tion of  freedom  paramount  to  ali 
other  political  questions. 

"Resolved,  That  in  cooperation  with 
the  friends  of  freedom  in  other  states 
we  hereby  form  ourselves  into  the 
Republican  party  of  Massachusettc, 
pledged  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
following  purposes,  among  which 
were  the  repeal  of  the  fugitive  slave 
law,  the  restoration  of  liberty  to 
Karrsaa  and  Nebraska,  prohibition  of 
slavery  in  alj^the  territories,  refusal 
of  admission  of  any  more  slave  states 
into  the  Union."   
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